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abstract" ' ' ^ / 

*v / Based on a case study, of a large ^irorthwestern 

suburban^ school drstrict' s initial attempts to es'tablish policy tor 
school~jjse~^o£' compu^^^ this report addresses such^general questions 
as how s^chool districts develop policies- for instructional and * / 
administratiye uses of coitiputers, how. school policy formatidii ^ / 
committees function, atld how their operations can be made more / 
effective. Focus is on the operations of the policy formation \ / ' 
committee and its activities and products. Following a brief ] / 
introduction, t|ie research design, data collection, and. data aiyalyi^s 
procedures are explained. The case study is then detailed, witQ>^ 
desqriptions af the charge to the committee; its composition, / 
firoducts^ processes, and dynamics; and its linal report, including an 
executive summary. The case sjbudy analysis procedur'es ate. ali^ 
described, including a comparison and contrast of the final report 
with the committee's charge; examination of the committee 's ;^ork in 
regard^ to recurrent themes, processes, and issues; and a survey of 
CQmmit\ee* members in which they evaluated various aspects of \:he 
committee * s .work and made rebommendatipns for further action. ■ , 
Conclusions based on ^tudy findings and concepts identif i^ed in the 
literature as important to the success of educational innovations^ 
conclude the report. Fifteen referenpes are listed and; a sumifiary of 
committee events and associated materials are appended/ (LMM) 
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The Research on Eyaluation *Bcogriajn is 4 Northwest Regional ^ \ 
' Educational Laboratcrcy project 'of reaearoH^ developn\0nti testing/ 
a'nd tralAing deaigrted to ,cf?ftote nelw evaluation methodolo^^iea ^ Cor 
use In education. This' doopine,nt is one pji,a s^^les of.-pap^rs and 
reports produced by pr'ogram'staffv visiliing schQl^ifsv^^djunct 
, schojLars / and 'project/.epl%aborators--'aM^^^m cooperativjB 
netwrk, 9f • colleagues^ w ^ ' ' 

meth{)dblogle'a. ' ^ v \ * , . »- ^ / ^ ' ^ 



^oW db .StJhool' districts form policies about the instructional and' 




case'study of bhYdistrict' ^ initial attempts to ^establish policy 
about the use o^'Vomputers in the schools. This repogt Tocuses 
i^on the operatiohS'Of the policy formation conrnii^ its * 

compc^sit ion, activities, and products. .An analysis of this case 
example is used as "a basis for recommendations about how other - 

distriojbs can* better develop computer^policies.^.* 

'■' • . , - ■ ' . . • \ ' » ■ 

,^ . Nick L^) Smith, Editor 
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^i^t}eiQt 9ppro«iqh§ct,^t;h<i QQ(npl§Hlit;i§]» sui^rQupdlng d^Qi^ion^' About 
QQm£^ut«e uiii« Qy u«4.n9 A. VAVitty o£ 'drUi»riAr w<i w^^ts Able fea 
identify t^hoBQ fjnotocA wKiqh SijiaUitAtA And inhibit; edi^QAbionA^l 
ohAnge v«9Ardlng aomputor \xm\ Qy Atudying tivU diAtriob^^" 
«i££o^tarW«i hoped to lAAcn about/ bhe dynAmiae o£ the ohAnge 
ptroaeee a0 they celAte to computer? technology i ^Ae a result ^ we 
\fiXX be bettei? at;)le ^q/Aieiet other eohool dlatcXote in 
{ormulAting And Implententing theic 'plAni» for oomp^ter uee. 

Dj^atyipq^t^^^ x 

, • ' , ' ' ' • • , " \ 
The didtHot under atudy/ located in a large euburbanV Area o£ the 

Pacific Northweati aorvea an overall population of approximately 

130^000 wbrking claaa to upper middle*"Claea citia^ena; ^ince the 

diatritJt"^? ipajor induatriea are electronica developnuent^^nd ' 

production 6orporationa# ita populatflon includea many extenaively 

educated prof easional and technical i\rorkera, Reaidenta ofi the 

county that includea the diatrict earn the higheat median \noome 

in the state. Nearly 20,000 students attend the ^district 26 

elementary (grades l-6)rr 6 intermediate (grades 7-9) , and 3 high 

schools. ' The distrio^"* is known for its leadership in many a^eas,' 

including microcomputer usage* 

As a result of pressure accumulating ^from several sources, the 
dlsti^ict supecintendent issued* the announcement and charge to th^e 
committee on computer use on May 10/ 1983. The charge to the \ 
committee had two main parts. The first^part called on the 
ceffmnittee to recommend a "three- tp five-year District computer 
use plan" "compatible with the Board-adopted long-range plan." 
The plan was due "no later than the end of November 1983*" The " 
charge, then went on to set the composition of t^e committee and 
its. support system. Suggestions from various sources increased 
the size of the team frqm the 10 named in the superintendent's , 
original recommendation to 13. The commijb tee had representative's 
of school building and central office administrators ; elementary 
and secondary teachers, and the community.. External consultants 
were hired to provide ongoing technical assistance and to prepare 
the committee's report. 

The committee members were selected in the spring of 1983'. The 
Committee's first meeting was held on June 20, 1983, and its 
final report was due at the end of November 1983. In the . . 
interim, the committee met on the average of two times a month 
except during July when no meetings occurred. Toward the end of ' 
this period, it met weekly to donsider final drafts of its 
report. The final product, Compitter Uses . . . Policy Proposals 
and. Action Recommendations^ Report and Executive Summary, went 
through several drafts and was ^submitted to the superintendent on 
November 30, 1984(« 



'fhia atudy made uaa q£ moat o£ the da^loaa and matei;lala whiiQh 
atsangthan saaa atudiaa* fheae inQlun^ai 'h4a^QF4aai3. doQUim<^ntia 

rainutaa and intacnal (Jogumanta) j QGq^ni8sat4onal Qhacta i.nd t-hp 
ocqaniaafrionaJL biogcaplilaa q£ pactigifianta; t4maUna>Qf avantat 
And In-dapth "intacviawa with pactiglfanta" in tha mxm q£ a 
sucvay o£ QMnittai mambaca* pecga£>tlQnaf .auggaatlonai and 
aommantai fha ea*!ita o£ tha'^aaa atudy waca aoUaotad thi^ough 
firat-hand Q^aajcvation at aommittaa maatinga.and tha caviaw Qi 
.aojnmifctaa raaating mimifeaa and pthas dooumanta, ' ' 

oollQdtad aia pArt o£ thia OAaa i^budya oha analyais oompiiir^d and 
aontraDtQd tha auparlntcindQht'a ohdii^da and the oommlttaa'a £lhkl 
irapoct* It; i» avidant th^t; tha long*-i7an^a plan g^Uad £oi? by tha 
aupaclntandant mf^ not davalopad. Inataadr a sariaa oi 
. poXioy-talatad vaaotmnandationa wara piraaantad that £oauaad on ' 
Inatruotlonal-^xralAtad oomputat uaa and tha logistiaa o£ gomputakr 
uaa, bihnagamant and coordlnatloh^ 'Almost: all ot tha apaci£lu 
racommandatlo'na ralatad to tha topics apacl^lad by tha 
auperihtandent wara part of tha functiqnfl dalaga^ad tp a propo^iad 
computer coordination and. support office and, related struotures 
and/or an Interim comml^ea* These Included divisional < 
responalbllltlesi development and maintenance of a plan^ staffing 
requirements I and Inoorporat ion of new technology. ; 

A second analysis focused dn the coitimlttee's actual operation 
based on observations by the authors. There were. several 
recurrent themes that appeared throughout the committee^s , 
deliberations. There was a definite difference of opinion among 
committee members about their role ih recommending policy, some 
for and some against such a role. The views of those who opposed 
such a role won out. A concern with hierarchiq^l relationships 
regarding management and coordination of compuj:er use tended to 
overshadow substantive consideration of administrative uses* of 
computers. The process of structured planning is closely related 
to the policy setting theme. Attempts at structured planning 
were made throughout the histi^ry of the committee. A larger 
notion of process concerns the timeline of the committee's w<^k. 
Glvde^^;committee's sho^t^ time line, it is not surprising that 
oniflHpcy recommendations and not full plans were developed. 
Severiaii)ther important issues related to the centralization 
versus' decentralization of control were raised during the 
deliberations of the committee. One issue was ^he management of 
instructional and administrative computing functions. Other 
related concerns . Included a district-wide curiflculum, 
vrequirementd. for computer literacy among all staff, and hardware 
and software standards. 

■■ • ' ' . ■ ■ # * • ' ' 
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^t;4in«Un§)t Aiip<9nliiS^Q thiHi itiima Wrs ^inif^lly pQsUlv§. 

''a*t^@ QV^l^U cubing 9£ lt)i iomU69«i*@ auggtsi {itm IQ) wdi' an 
^vtie^gs q£ 3.?f again poiaitilvai Nfi nQ% avsrwhtlinin^ly hoi 
<Indivlclu«tl luatn Analy^ig 9«iam^o iuig«i§6 an (im^^cQMlienr q£ li<^§ ,. 
irH)BAfeivQ<4yjini<5na» iUlfi«sln<j Icom tsh4>s ssptiianfeeil by fch« 
poiifeivi avisng^ BnUngs, Whin aaKid about "ofchag ^iiidbagk,* 

wa«i ^n*t of t:iii«i inaHti Icuitca^ing lidnunititi^iii 1; hav4 A^K'y«iv1 on.** 
'inilai' »»«ims to «pitoinii« th«'vaci«t:y cciaationti to t hit, 
conunibtaa's <i£^ocbi9 ^bab Aca Fii^l^<3l^*^^ ratings o£ quality 

and overall iinaaaaa anill in tb4 i^aapQniiaa to tha opan-andad itama. 

Oonolu»lonii ptnitnttdd at« b^a^^d^^Qn t;h«iia§ Hindin^a cind on qono«pt» 
ldantl£i<^d by th^ wthotiu tiowx th« lltar^tuca on dduo^t/ional 
ohang^', Thosa donccipts ntQ th^ on^tf oomdldatud impoirtant to 
aucaooaCul InnQVAtlona , 'ITW ftndingti o£ thii study ar^ grouped 
undur two broad topluiSr^Ona la the aoint^ltt^a report and Ita 
partM (l«da'# th^ pcoduota of th€» oommltta^) and th«i oth^r is the 
pxocQaa o£ oommlttea' ddXlb^arationa whioh Xiid^ to dtv^loplny th^ 
roport. . ' c 

0£ the |our aread celdv^nt to school district computer uae, the 
conunlttee*a report focused directly on two areas j\nd tangentially 
on two others. The two with specific rocommendatlons are 
management and coordination of computer use and instructional 
uses. Administrative use it tangentlally considered in that the 
committee report has two very general recommendations on this 
topic. And; they are more related to district^wide management 
information concerns than to personal professional uses« 
Therefor'ei these recommendations also, represent the committee's 
work regarding the fourth area district--wide# inhouse^ and 
contracted management information services. 

The products of the committee in this case study are not the only 
things that have an impact on future events, h certain 
expectation regarding change was fostered as much by the actions 
of the comm:^tee^i what it didi what it didn't do, and how things 
were accomplished! as by l^e "reconunendations" in the report. 
Conclusions regarding the findings of this study can also be 
drawn relative to the process of educational change and related 
critical factors. ^ 



'¥nii ^4{§i in i wani^ia 9Mm^ i^fm§§n 4i iht 9Ua'li«if^49n 

plinning FiwsinisJ «n64esf» fhi ceniF^i., ^t^ftini^^Fttion 444. oat 
priinnl § bUm ^ntmitMn «f fchsi§ atswi^nts '4n gn^r^t i^o Khi 
6m«4^6iif ms wis Ifti sm^l^si §yeei8§lMl 4n 34df4ly4n^ 
%l%mf\U 9n 4i§ Qmt 

t T 

d£ OQursii' 41 ifliy tie IN Qsiii that the QsntEil ii(lin4n4i4tjgtign wia 
nsfe aliic thi 4iiu@ii mfi»»nd4ng i ehin^i 44Hi oQinputiE urn 

Qi in@ lit^ip in 6h«in^i ^E^at^i, C9ii§vji^int;i am. 
Pfovids ^ g?««fe Si^vifli hy psQviJting fchu ^tiwioisfey^tiion witn 

t 

In ciddibioHi th^ Q§nbi:iil idininiiteirdtion inouk1;h^v# pfovid^d ^ 
ti#n\iiwofK fioe nofeion in coim oC guid^lAn^i fi^i jiQiiciy 
mubiim^nbtii imi pUnn.. WUhaub fah^ <IU«)Ute #ndok«i^M\#nfc by 

th«i o^ntir^i ^dmini^bcationi ^hot)«» guid^lUi^i provided by th^ s 
oon^uitdnbd did not Iuvq |;;h<d' miadddd^y. iutnoi ity. ' 

Tha foirmulation dt^^doption aXticnibiv^s ii ^hy j^ioond itep in 
th^ ah£inu«i prootiaa. Min^ r^pr^ti«int^biv^ o£ m^ny uroupn 
throughout th^ di^trioti th^a m^rnb^iri ot th^ ooimittt^^ wir^ tho^^ 
b^xit ittuittfd to jtng^gd in tho poUoy nn^XydtHi n«imkd to dov^lap 
cdmputtnif unci adoption ^It^rndtiv^^* At l<iaAt four itubgroup^ 
could hav«i biitn d«Aighatddf «aoh one oh4itg«d with conducting 
policy analynia on 6m of th^ tUmtAta rtlnttd ^to planning fot; 
dlatclct computer uoH (l«o«f inatcuQtional> uaaa# adminlatratlve 
uaeo^ dlatj:iot-**widQ mani^gamant inforiqation fiiyat^m^ and managamant 
and coordination at Qomptittc ua«) • Tog<ithac With the initial 
olarii^ioation of tho iaauaa^ th^ ganiicatioh of adoption 
altQcnativaa iii all tjlfnat^ oould reaaonably bi» nxp^ot^d ovut th^ 
five- to aix-month li£# oi! th« committtii* 

Planning for implementation is the third atep« This committee 
never got to the planning step. If they had, the alternative(d) 
adopted as a, result of the previous step would not have been 
refined enough for implementation* If implementation is to be 
successful^ it must be structured to help practitioners find 
their own subjective meaning of the ^change* Therefore ^ the 
involvement of those to be affected by a change such as computer 
use is critical to planning implementation. Developing such 
plans is another year * s .work. And once they are completed, it / 
will taKe three to five yea^ to implement them. Unless central 
office administrator^ are aware of thi^ anp are able to separate . 
interim activities from long-range plans # frystration and 
cynicism are likely to develop. 

■ • . 12' 
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The members Of th^ conunittee in tMS^case study workjed lonig and, ^ 
^hard on the issue of computer use. However r what can be learned 
,£rom thiscase study is that the lack of clarity in regard to the 
content and process of chan§e can lead to incomplete results and 
the misdirection of energy* After six months a new committee has 
been formed to essentially repeat the work of the oltf^conu^ 

The literature on ^^ucational ghange suggests that the , actives 
knowledge- and^nvolvement of central office administrators is 
critical in th^. clarification of a problem and in the other steps 
of the change probess. By using a problem-solving approach to 
adoption and by planning ahead for implementation, results can be 
achieved that have the greatest potential for meeting the needs* 
of all concerned. 



Introduction 



The purpose of this case study was to explore the way one 
school district approached the complexities surrounding decisions 
about computer use. School districts alt over the country are 
rapidly adding microcomputers to their stable of instructional 
and administrative technology, .With the advent of low costAigh 
power microcomputer systems in the last several years, over half 
'of' the school^ in the United States have purchased microcomputer sr 
fp^ classroom \/se (Johns Hopkins r 1983, Marked Data Retrievalr 
1982). The potential for using computer technology for diverse 
purposes besides instruction means that not only" teachers, but 
also administrators and other support staff have begun to explore 
ways to take advantage of microcomputers In accomplishing their ' 
respective tasks. 



Typically, Individual microcomputers fall within 



discretionary budget limitations for administrators in school 
buildings and other settings. Therefore, they are often 
purchased in a piecemeal fashion depending on the preferences of ' 
a particular user and not^ based on a system-wide perspective as 
is the case with mini--computers or mainframe computer services. 
Also, due to their relatively low cost, parents' groups are able 
to purchase one or more microcomputers through fund raising 
activities. In fact, parents and the community at large often 
exert considerable pressure on school districts to utilize 
microcomputers for instructional and otjier uses. Unfortunately, 
this pressure can often result in fragmented rather than 
coordinated purchases. 

As a result, school districts are faced with two conflicting 
needs. One Is the need to rapidly "computerize" in response to 
pressure from dll quarters, that is, administrators, teachers, 
students, and especially parents/community. The other need is to 
maintain control over growth in ail areas of computer use by 
coordinating computer services and facilitating compatibility 
among systems were necessary. 



There are some vory complex choices which have to bje made in 
order for a decision about ^computer usage to meet the multiple 
needs of a school district^ As Oettinger noted in his classic 
essay. Run, Compute r» Run; The Mythology ^of Educational 

OP 

Innovation (1969): / 

Before we allow ^:i^urselves to be dazzled by new technology, 
let us note that^ the single most common technological tool of 
education, the book, which is also the most ancient, has been 
ai>d still is misused (p« 44) • 

' • * , ■ . '.^ 

/' '• . ■ ' ■ 

Clearly, the need is> great for schopl districts to be able to 
manage such /an* extensive change as the introduction of computer 
technolog^/ 

We kiibw, however, from the literature on educational change, 
that sclfiool districts often do. not manage change well (Hord, 
Huling, & Stiegelbauer, ,1983; Hall, Hord, & Griff in>^ 1980; 
Berinanr 1980; Bass, ].978; Emrick, & Peterson, 1J978; Berman. 
McLaughlin, 1977; Bennan, et al., 1975). This is particularly 
true in regard to the introductioyn of new technology. 

\ The biggest obstacle to the rapid and effective introduction 
of technology into the schools, however, is the structure of 
the American school system itself, which, in Oettinger *s 
words, "seems ideally designed to resist change." It 
succeeds in combining the rigidity of a military service and 
the fragmentation of small business, without either the 
centralized authority that can make the military move or the 
initiative and flexibility of response of the innovative 
entrdpreneur. 

(Foreward by £• G. Mesthene, in Oettinger 1969, p. ix-x) 

Oftentimes, the resistance to\.chdnge is manifested in frustration 
and cynicism. Frustration ^ong adopters (e.g. , administrators) , 
due to the apparent reluctance of practitioners (e.g. ^, staff) to^ 
implement the adopters* solution to the"" problem as they see it." 
And, cynicism among pr^|[^itioners because of the apparent 
unconcern of adopters f or v^the realities of implementing a given 
innovation - (Lighthall, 1973) . r 

Change, and in particular district-wide change, does not come 
easy. While "ti]ndividual teachers and single schools can bring 
about change without the support of central administreitors, . . . 

A 15 • 



district-wide change will not happen" (Fullan, 1983, p. 65N As' 
Sheingdld, Kane, and Endreweit (1983) note at the end of their / 
sttjdy o£ microcomputer use in s6t\^ls# "[t]he results, suggest 
that th^effects of mfbrocomputers on educatic^rt will depend, ta.a 
large extent, on the social and educational contexts within which 



b^e sc 



they* are embedded" (p* 431) • 

By using a variety of criteria to ex^ine how bi^e school 
district attempted to define its organizational problem and 
develop long-range solutions regarding computer use, we can see 
in concrete terms those factors which facilitate and inhibit the 
change embodied in computer use. By studying this district's 
effor^ts, we hoped to learn about the dynamics of the change 
process as they relate to computer technology. As a result, we 
will be better able to assist other school districts to formulate 
and implement their plans for computer use. 



search Design 




"As for any historical effort, good records and documentation 
make case studies particularly valuable" (Hoaglin, Light, McPeek, 
Mosteller, Soto, 1982, p. 129). Although this was not a 
comparative case study due to the lack of funds for such a study, 
and the lack of local school districts engaged in comparable 
efforts, it^\3id have most of the other devices and materials 
noted by these authors which strengthen cas^ studies. These 
include: , . * 

historical documents and working drafts of plans 

management records (e.g., meeting minutes and 
internal documents) 

organizational charts and the organizational 
biographies of participants 

time-URe of events ' 

in-depth "interviews with participants" in the form 
of a survey of perceptions, suggestions, and 
comments. 



Of courser these device^ were used in additioa to the^ 
^fitst--hand observation of events by the authors, ^^ch techniques 
i^nd a^viv^idness reality to the case study and help to convey 
the complexity of dealing with computer use on a district-wide 
basis. It is hoped that theyl also make the case study useful and 
valuable to other districts at|tempting similar efforts. 

^ ■, • '■■■>.::■■ ^ ■;/•..•• • ^ .. ■ - v.- \ 

Ca ste Study Qqfept^ions ■ ' ' \ 

• . ^ .. ( , ;■ ■ V • ■ , r 

The. fpllowing quest'ions- formed tlie basis of this case study: 
' 1. What was this district like? . ■ , 

2. Wt^at is the purpose and co^toosition of the 
committee charged with <3levei)op£ng a long-range . 
district computer use plan?"^ * 

3. What were^the processes and products associated 
with the committee's efforts? 

■ ^ ■ . ^ ■ ■- ' ■ * ■ . > 

4. How might the committee's processes and products be 
analyzed?* ^ ; / / . 



a. What was the" riglationship between the^ charge 

to the committee and its ^filial rep<&t7 / ^ 

^b. How did the committee operate? ' / / 



c. Bow did committee members view the effort? 



■ ■ 

5. In light of the literature on educational change, 
what are the conclusions that can be reached 
regarding these findings which are relevant >fcr^ 
this and other districts? r ^ 

■ ■ " ' ^ } • / / ^ [ • 

These questions fori^ the fraihework for this paper in te'rms of the 

■ * ■ / . ■ * ' *i. - . ■ ■ " 

focus of each major section. ' , 

' ■ • ■ . ...../ ^ 

Data Collection and i^nalysis ^ 

• ■ ■ ■ * ..<» ■' 

The facts of the case study were collected through first hand 

observation at committee meetings and the review of committee 

meeting minutes and other documents. Analyses of the events and 

products associated with the committee were conducted to 

identify successful and unsuccessful elements. Three different ' 

analyses were conducted regarding the information collected as 

part of this case study. One analysis compared and contrasted 

the superintendent's charge and the committee's final report, A 



second' analysis focused on the committee's actiial operat,ion, 
based on observations by tl^e authors. analyses were 

conducted of (1) the way the committee reacted to "recurrent 
tihemes in its work, (2) the actual processes of the committee, 
and (3), how the committeiB dealt with various larger issues which 
faced it, A third analysis was in the form" of a survey of ^ 



committee members' own evaltiation of ue committee's work and 
their recommendations for further efforts. 

The analysis of both events and products w^s intended to 
ultimately identify the inqplications of this study f^ 

a. assisting this, and other school districts 
; ' planning . for the use of computer^; 

b, fu^t^er reseiarch)irtto the process of planning for 
c(^mputer ^ 




District CljiaracteristiciB 

. ■ > ■ \:\ ' ' ' ■ 

* The district under '%tu^yr located in a l^irge suburban area of 
the Pacific Northwest serves^ an overall^ population or 
approximately 130,000 working class to upper middle/^class^ 
citizens, Since the district's major industries .^i^ectroriics 
development and production corporations, ita.popu^tion incliides 
many extensively educated professional and technical workersC^ 
Residents of tJhe county, which includes 1;he district^ earn the 
highest median income in the state. Kearly 20^000 students 
attend the,disijrict's 26 elementary (grades 1-6) , 6 intetrmediate 
(grades 7-9) , and 3 high sdhobls. The dilstrict is known for its 
leadership in many areas including microcomputer usagt^. 

^ The district 'sjf patrons are quite supportive of 
general and view a high quality education as^an es 
ingredient -in their children's livesv Parents piirticipait;e ■ 
extensivel^ in school volunteer programs and' parent |; 
organizations, as well as^ vocally at boa^rd meetings and-buj^get 
hearings* District officials make a carefully planned and 




execu€ed/ effort to geJL*? community ihput and to ke.ep the community 

infoJiDaea ate varieti^ Of current 'issues, including computer ' ^ 

Statjjs of ' Computer ^ Use - v * ^ , (•> 



3^ / TfifGK ar e main aspects of ddmputer use in the districts , 
OneM;i%//4dministratlve us^f which is dominated by centriilized data' * 
' ptfc^'s^^^ arid information management.' The' other is. the builfSing 

iCTel . ihistructional use. . - ' 

* j^f^Admin istrative uses of computers . The district owns and • 
^ j^^^ates its own Burroughs cqmputer, numerous-'microcomputers, ^ 
i/com and prir\ters; purchases substantial seryip^ 

l-tr;:ff.- \ /.-; ' '^^ ' " f Z"^- 

//fjebm/the statewide information sJ^ot repurchases other 

f . - • > ■ 'A ■•: .... < ' >■ .-; • 

miscellaneous computer services ; * and employs a d^ta^'^rocessing 

^ staff; There is a ataff of 12 full-time and 3 half-time data 

processing employees. Terminals, printers, and microcomputers \l 

; arfie also located in individual $chools. ^In the past, an Advisory 

Commit^e^ for Computer Use, comprised of princi^ls and central^ 

office administrators, made reconmiendations concerning ^ew- 



systems, exist ing^services, and bpej^tional priorities regarding 
district data piSiJcessing. \ , ^ 

Besides doing district instructional management computing, 
the central data processing computer is linked directly to the . 
Statewide information- system via ^telephone, allying* for "remote 
job entry* of batched input to the systera^ and butput and printing 
of system '^reports. /^&ll'^^ office, J)usiness office, , r 

special education depart:i(ient, high schools, and intermediate, 
' schools'/can also input data to the statewide information system 
via on-site terminals. ' < ^ 

V In 1979^ the iaistrict adopted- a single .microcomputeif' brand, 
Apple, to allow for consistency of purchase,, \ise, and \ 
maintenance* At present, 15^ Apple microcomputers fire being used 
- for ^dteinistrati||(e purposes by various departments. An estimated 
150 Apples have been purchased and are being used in the 
inSlividual school^ ,forv acJminisitrative and ins.tructional 
purposes'! However ^^hey^we re purchased with individual building 

v.; . ;■. • 19 • ' 



i 
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funds, or by parent gi:oups and were not aubjec't to revie^ br ^ ^ 
approval jSy the Advisory C^ininittee for Computer Us^> Therefore 
there is^o precise c^fftral irjventorY of those microconfpjlterS' 
situated in indiv^rdual schools* -MX'. J-' 

/instruct i<yral u^es of computers *^ !^e school board ha^^ ' ^ 
adopted ncy^ficial policy indicating that computerj sh 



sed In t/^e distriCit 's educational prog'rams or> s^cifying i^hat 
irol€i (s) jMl^^ should play, in in^ructiofi 
formal policy # much ^computjlng hardwax;^*and 



Despi€l; this lack of 
software ;^re in place 



ymjj^\i^^i^^s instructional 



irt 'the ^ghpcls and many' teachers usfy 
tools .and/or teach about compute rsj;/^^j^^ :?f^,ii^^^:'ify 
In FeBfeuary 1983/ the dist^l^lr^^^ 

■ ^ ' V ' MMM^'^^iM ■ ■ • 

/Coiranit tee projected ihswuct^jltaia^^ and recommended 

the purchase .of 72 mi^t^H^ 

interme<^late schooj^^yi^^ for each of the:: 

districll^V '3 high 



72 'mi$xO?ppmp)it^ schools r 144 for 

t proposals wenj|:;^,put and 



mm 



bids we^e aWSfd^ to Con&iidore, to 

elementary and Ihceifmef^iate': schools , and/ to Alpha Micro for the 3 

" ' ' - ^- ' ^ ■ ' , / ■ ■ </ ■ ■ , 

high school systems. Th^e^W^^ purchased in>-^the fall of 19%3. 

, : 5o)mW examples of activity in 

relation to the insftru9f^^ uses of computers appear ,in ; 

figure 1.. These ^ctiy^eies clearly 'put this district in the 

forefront of instructional computer *use. f >^ 



The Preds for a Computer Use Plan 

^ •• ' . ' ' » • ' ^ ' ■ . ' 

According to one central office administrator^ long-range * 

planning for computer use in the ^^chool district is atf^issue that 

has been "floating toward the top *f or a couple of years;*v The 

Q « 'a ■ ' 

need^^Ebr a coordinated planning effort had been apparent to this 
•administrator for two or three year)Sr especially as furj^ing 
^became more liitiit^d and as the district was becoming more an^ 
more ii^iolved in computer uses and acquisitions withocft 
cootd^€ttxon. This same person initiated a cursory computer use 
needs assessment during the summer of 1982. The superintendent 
learned of this aBsessmeiit and ^ through it ^ the manager, was able 
to illustrate (l)'"that computer services were being duplicated 




Examplei's of . Past and' current^ DistriclCActivity 

Related^ tcD'th^ ihstructiohal ■ 
^ V . A. ' . Uses of Computers f '^ \ 



. b 



1. km earl/%«8 the 197^*80 school 

y^ar« ^opQAi;tte« of t^monkm hndy^ 
•dminj^stratora vaa -formers to 
prb(vid* *aoma direction for -'^ 
instructional coaiputar uaew > I ' 

• ^ . ' ■ , ' : 7 

a. Since inaervice efasaea tiere first 
. offered in 1979raoriit least 860 
' teacher a have, registered to receive 
credit.' In fall 1983/ 20 to 25 
' teachera enrolled in each of the 11 
' '.^tcourses taught in the district, 
ranging from introductory computer 
' literacy to advanced prograimning. , 

3. h curriculum materials preview 
library currently contains over 200 
software packages that teachers and 
^administrators may examine. • 

4. > Four yeaf)i ago (1980->81)f the 

district established its own 
computer equipment maintenance and r 
'repair program. • \ 

5. ' A tentative elementary school 

Computer Education Scope and 
Sequence has been developed and is 
currently being revised by the 
district's Curriculum Steering 
Committee. ' ' 

' ; ' ■ ■ i' 

6. As of 1983*84 r a Teacher on Special 
Assignment for Computers in 
Elementary Schools has been 
appointed at .6 full-time 

, ^equivalent MFTE) . 



■ ... -^-^ . • , ■ ■ ' 

8. A teacher on Special Assignment for 
Computers in Secon^fary /Schools 

(.4 FTE) was also new for the 
district In 1983-1984. 

9. B^h o'f the^ three high schools has 
a 3b-terminalf time-shar^ systems^ 

\ and compatible Boftwar^ packages, 
including: data base^management* 
word processing* electronic; 
spreadaheetf BASIC, Pas^lf and a' 



full accounting ^ystem 



10. In addition* each high school has~ 
' approximately 12 Apples with disk 

' drives* **monitprs# an^ printers. 

11. Secondary school computer science 
course o^erings sre consistent 
'among all the sctpols at bo^hV 
secondary levels. . At intermediate, 
schools* "Introduce: ion to 
Computers" and ■Programming I" are 

V ' offered as e\.ectives. High schools 
offer "Programming I" and "Program- 
ming II f* ss well as; "Advanced 

« Placement. Computer ScienSce" (a ^ 
first for this school district and 
'a first for any school district in 
the, state.) v> . 

12. Bach of the 6 intermediate schools 
has approximately 12 Apples* plus 
12 recently purchased Commodore 64 
systems A - 



As of 1983-84* all sixth grade 
teachers are tp teach a nine-week 
computer liter'acy unit to their 
students^ some without' access to a 
computer.; 



13.* Computers enhance the management of 
special education instruction. * 
Staff members maintain a data base* 
including test data and Individual 
Educational Program goala* as well 
as instructional matierials cross- 
referenced to personal development' 
goals. 
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within the district (2) ^hat a decentiralized data base Was 
"eroding the central data processing system." 

" Members of the district's budget committee have aske^ . 

repeatedly how much is being spent on computers and relate^ 

« , ■ ■■ 

acquisitions and^ serv^es throughout the distrfct. CentiTal 
office administr^itors have npt been able .to respond beyond ^ 
rbpdrting direct central data processing' costs r which amounted to 
$722r000 for the 1983-84 year. It is estimated that actual r 
overall computer-relate^ c^sts^ are three times that figure. 

Further pressure to develops comprehensive r coherent plan 
has come from diverse parent protests to teachers and 
administrators ranging from "You're spending too much on ^ 
computel^s" to "The district must devote more attention to .and. 
ensure' that all students^ get ^time on computers." Building 
administrators and teachers have felt the need for some official 
direction in order to respond to parents and to decide how best 
to allocate building fundsxfor computers and related purchases. 
Principals especially have wkhted to know whether they are going 
to be able to continue .to decide independently upon these 
acquisitions or whether the central office alone will dictate and 
authorize purchases. Teachers awiait official policy regarding 
instructional uses of computers. In addition, an independent 
consultant contracted to. analyze the overall computings needs 
suggested! that the district begin a dls'trict-wide# coordinated 
study of potential administrative and instructional applications 
and develop a lonq-'riange plan . 

Imminent cable Installation in the district, the possibility 
of needed expansion of its own central computer , concerns of 
parents, teachers, and adijainistrators over proliferation of 
• computers without clear, official direction, dissatisfaction with 
some exterrtal services, and questions about decision making . 
protocol regarding computer services and acquisitions all seem to 
have reached 'a peak in the spring of 1983. ^ 



This cas^ study fociises on fehe major events ^and prpducts 
associated with a committee charged by the superintendent to . 
develop a long range district computer use plan. As a result of 
pressuren^ccumulating from several sourceis, '\he district 
su'^er intendent issued , the announcement and charge to the 
committee on May 10, 1983. 

Charge to the Committee 

The charge to the committee had two main parts. *rhe firdt 
part calls on the committee to recommend a "three- to fiver-year • 
District computer use plan" "compatible with the Board-adopted 
long-range plan." The plan was due "no later than the end bf 
November 1983." 

The. general charge also states that " [r]ecommendations will 
be developed for prganizational consideration as well as computer^ 
use needs." This implies that suggestions for changes In the 
district's organizational structure would be acceptable. A list 
of specific topics to be considered is also included (e.g., 
divisional responsibilities, staffing, data transmission) . The 
committee is instructed to treat administrative and instructional 
uses of computers separately, "but provisions for both will be 
made within the proposed plan." 

The Composition of the Committee 

The charge then goes on to set the composition of the 
committee and its support system (e.g«, administrat;Lon support, 
liaison with superintendent and cabinet, technical assistance, 
outside consultant). Two tbachers on special assignment for 
computers were added to the Committee's membership. A furthe^r 
recommendation was the appointment of a lay representative, a 
budget committee member who had been especially vocal in the push 
for a coordinated plan. In addition, at the recommendation of 
external consultants/ district stafiE without data processing 
backgrounds were appointed to the conanittee. An elementary 

, . 10 ' 2'3 



principal wasv chosen to/serve. as coromittee chairperson. 
Suggestions from these various sources increased the size o£ the 
team from the 10 named in the superintendent's original 
recq^en^ation to 13, plus the Mana^r of Xnformiation and ^ 
Auxiliary Services, the Data Procesfsing Supervisor, and 
consultants contracted to provide assistance to the committee. 

Committee Processes and Products 

The committee members were selected in the spring of 19§3. 
The committee's first meeting was held on June 20, 1983 and its 
(final report\was due on at the end of November 1983. In the : 
interim the committee met on the average of two times a month 
except during July when no meetings occurred. 

Y The original schedule listed this initial meeting and then 
severr meetings from late August to midrNbvember . The first five^, 
meetings were held according to the original schedule (with the - 
insertion of a brief workshop provided by the consultants on 
September 22.) After that, meetings were held on September 29, 
October 6, and 19, 4n additiofa to the ^scheduled one on ^ 
October 11* The October 25 meeting was postponed till October 
28, theii cancelled -altogether at the last minute. The full team 
meeting on November 15 was not its final one as had been 
schedule^* The group assembled again on November 16, 23, and 28 
to review drafts of the committee's report. The consultants and 
the committee met the superintendent's November- 30, 1983, 
deadline for a final draft of the committee's report. A 
meeting-by-meeting summary of the observations of the authors 
appears in the Appendix to this report. 

Committee Dynamics . Contributions of participants at six 
team meetings were tallied in terms of participants' 
contributions to team discussions which occurred in September, 
October, and November. No attempt was made in this tallying to 
report length of individual contributions. No claim is made that 
every single contribution was recorded, but r^sulting^totals do 
give fair indication of the amount of pa'rticipation by individual 
team members. Committee members, the number of meetings they 



attended (but of the six at which contributions were tallied)^ 
and the number of times they contributed are shown in Figure 2. 

Excluding the chairpersohv the school district staff who made 
th^l most contributionbs^ere cfe'ntral off ice admin They 
were also part of the administrative sub*group of the committee. 
The lay person worked closely **ith this group .JiLsub-pommittee 
discussions. Altogether , this faction of the jponunVttee (43%) . 
accounted for 70 percSWMPf the contributions. The other ^ 
^lib-^roup of the committee included the instructional 

representatives. '."\ ■ . ..,;*\v-. 

Final Report ; The final product^ Computer Uses > . . Policy ^ 
Proposals and Action Recoipmendations, Report and Executive 
Summary went through several drafts/ and was submitted to the 
Superintendent on November 3D f 1984. 

The report consisted of an executive- summary and full 
reports The executive summary had a brief introduction arid a . 
list^f the 11 major recommendations iOf the committee. This V.-^ 
executive summary appears in Figure 3. 

The fuBl report was called an "interim report" since it ^ 
contained^nly policy related recommendations and not budgets or 
detailed plans for their implementation. It had six sections and 
two appendices as follows: 

1. i Establishment of the committee , ^ 

2. , Background 

3. > Problem statement , 

4. Philosophy 
Z^~ 5. » Recommendations 

6. 1983-84 activities . 

Appendix A: Administrative and instructional- 
application areas • 

Apperfdix B: Process for initiation of hardware . 
and software proposals • 

i^The committee manager reported that the superintendent 
appreciated the work of the conmiittee. The final report, 
especially the executive summary, was seen as being quit^ 
helpful. In light of the relatively short timeline,, the 
superintendent felt that the committee and the consultants had 
^io)[ie^a^very satisfactory job. The committee's recpmmendations 
are being considered by the superintendent and plans are being 
made for the subsequent work of an interim coiranittee. ^. 

• ' ' ■■ . . • 12:.;: ■•■ ^■ • •■ 



Figure 2 
Tally of Contributiond 



Member 



Chairperson 



Number of^ 
Meetings 

6 



Number of. 
Contributions 

73 . 



Lay Representative 

Accounting Man^ger^ : 

Coordinator of Program Evaluation 

Director o£ Certificated Personnel 

Administrator on Special Assignment: 

Data Processing Supervisor 

Teacher on Special Assignment, 
Secondary Schools 

Intermedia4;e School Principal 



Teacher on Special Assignment, 
Elementary Schools 

Manager, Information and 
Auxiliary Sei^ices 

Intermediate School Principal 

High School Vice Principal 

Elementary School Principal 

Elementary School Principal 



4 

5 
6 

4 

6 

6 
5 



5 
6 

5 

/ ■ 

5 

JC -a 5 



Total 



51 
45 
43 

38 
• 33 
25 

25 

19 : 

17 

ll" 

■ "'6: 
7 
4 

332 



13 28 



ExecutiviB Sunimary of: the Committee's -Report 
INTRODUCTION 



Based upon the charge made to the committee, a study wsts 
conducted and a^'-report was submitted to the superintendent^^ 
containing the procedures used by the committee, the statement of 
tl^e problem, statements of philosophy upon which the 
recommendations were based, and a set of 11 recommendations. 
Because the. leingth of the. entire report would lioake it cumbersome 

* to use as a working document, this executive summary containing 
* ohly the recommendations,^ was prepared. 

■ •■ ■ ■ • » ■ ' • * ■ 

. . BECOMMENDATIONS . . . - 

S" • . , ■ ' ^ 

The following recommendations have policy implications. 
Carrying them' out may require the development of new policy or 
the modification of existing policy. 

A. instruction ■ 

1.0 The Schools will have a K-1^ computer studies curriculum 

to support the educational philosophy of the District. 
' The curriculum will include topics and courses in 
elementary,, middle grades, and high schools. 

2.0 All teachers will be competent in the use of the 

computer in aii instructional setting, including 
selecting objectives, identifying software, ;and managing 
the use of hardware and software* 

■■ ■ * ' , • ■ ' d- ^ 

* 3.0 Every schbol, will have adequate computer hardware and 

softw^re^>to^support the above curriculum. 

4.0 The District will establish standards for instructional 

hardware. For courses where students are expected to 
leaih how to utilize a particular type of software 
(i.e., word processing, spreadsheet, etc.) the District 
should standardize on the piece of software being used 
in schools where these courses are offered* 

B. Administration 
»■ • " ^ 

5.0 The School District shall establish and maintain a 

coordinated computer support system to provide 
mahaigement information at the district and school levels 
and meet the application needs of administrative units 
at all levels. 

6.0 All administrators and identified teachers and 

classified staff will be competent in the administrative 
Q uses of the computer for their assigned responsibilij^ies 
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C. Management and Coordination , V 

7.0 The District shall establish, as soon as possible, a 
staff office entitled, "Computer Coordination and 
Support Office," reporting to the superintendent- It ' 
should have an annual basic budget of $85,000 - $100,000 
for manager, secretary, and supplies. It shall be 
staffed with personnel trained in the areas of 
instructional and administrative uses of computers- The 
office shall be responsible for developing, mpnitoring, 
and evaluating the computer use plan, and coordinating 
and facilitating the use of computers in the District- 
. .. , : : ■: : ■ . ' 

8-6 The District shall develop and adoE)t a computer use plan 

^ ^ which will (1) describe the steps to be taken in 

) implementing recommendations 1 through 6 above, 

(2) specify staff responsibilities, timelines, and 
' budget, -and (3) include provisions for monitoring the ^ 
implementation of the plan and evaluating its results - 

9.0 The District will include in its budgeting procedures a 

method for easily identifying computer-related 
expenditures-' These procedures should protect the cost 

' center manager determine how funds will 

be spent - 

10-0 There shall be a seven person Computer Use Steering 

. CoiraDittee established that will serve as the District's 
advisory committee on all issues related to computer 

fuse- This Committee shall consist of: 

It ... . » ■ 

Super ir^hdentV (Chair) 

Manager/ computer Coordination and Support Office 

^ (Non-voting) - T - T 

Lay persons (two repifesentastives) ; 
Instruction Division (one representative) 
Business Division (6ne representative) - 
Personnel Division (one representative) 
\ ■ . . . 

' D. General Recommendations \ 

11.6 Since timing is critical, and several of the 
« responsibilities recommended for the manager of the 

Computer Coordination apd Support Office should be 
implemented soon, i>^ recommendedAhat thete be an 
Interim Coordination Committee appointed to carry out ^ 
those tasks until the manager is employed- This 
ccMranittee should be drawn from the present committee, 
^?«1ind should have the following cdmposition: 
One representative from each D^i vision 
' One secondary principal 

One elementary principal 
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^ The work of the committee was analyzed from three 
perapectiveav First , the final report and the committee's charge 
were compared and contrasted. Second , the actual work of the 
committee was examined in regard to recurrent themesr processes, 
and issues. Third, a survey of committee members was conducted 
in which they evaluated various aspects of the committee's work 
and made recopnendat ions for future, action. : ^ 

, . . ' • .' ■ • 

The Charge and the Final Report 

The final report to the superintendent developed by the 
consultants, as part of their contract with the district, 
embodies one perspective on^ the attempt of the committee to meet 
the superintendent's charge. Figure 4 shows a point-by-point 
comparison between each of the major elements of that charge 
(underlined) and the report. 

Prom this comparison it is evident that a long-range plan was 
not developed. Instead, a series of policy related 
recommendations were presented that focused on instructional 
related computer use and the logistics of computer use management 
and coordination. Almost all of the recommendations rejated to 
the topics specified by the superintendent are part, of the 
functions delegated to the proposed computer coordination and 
support off ice and/or the interim coimnittee and related 
structures . 

The superintendent issued several subsequent directives in 
conferences with the team's chairperson. Many of these^were 
addressed. Some were not. For example, early in the process 
(June 20 meeting) the superintendent requested that a needs 
assessment address, among othbr things, skills needed and future 
training needs. This was not accomplished. What was conducted 
was a survey of current administrative uses of aili computer 
resources. District-wide management information was controlled 
by the data processing office and personal professional ' 
microcomputer uses were intermingled' in this survey. As a 
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Figure *4 
'A Comparison of the Qharge cind 
the Final Report • 



1- The itudy tMm wllX dtveX'op ■ recowinnded thret to five year Plstrlct computgr ua» 
plan .* -■• . ^ — • — — — " 

Tht corn ttee' a report doca not eovpriae a long-range plan. Xn fact^ It a 
recomndationa propoaa that a plan be developed by the "Conputtr Coordination and 
Support Officer' or by an interiA ooMittee in anticipation of the eatabliahvent of 



the office. 

2. The recownended plan will be cowpatible with the Board-adopted long-range plan . 

The coMittec "a report addreaaes and ia eoRVatible with aeveral diviaional level goala 

_ . ^ ..... ... ^ . , . ^ , . . . ^ ■■■ 

3. Recciroendatlons will be developed for organizational conaiderationa aa well aa 

ebwput e r uae ne ed a . * ' . ~ ~ ~ . . ^ 

The five.recoanendationa regarding Manageaent and Coordination addreaa thia component 
of the auperintendent'a charge. 

4. pacific topiea include: 

diviaional reapcnsibilltiea t One recooBendation calls for a "Computer Cpordi nation 
and Support Office.* a ataff office tKat will report directly to^ the superintendent. 
Aa a ataff office^ it ia'resoved from anyone diviaion, but ita operationa will be 
overseen by the Covputer/^ae Steering Coanittec^ which will have a repreaentative from 
each diviaion. ' 

maintenance og a planning atatement s Two proviaiona call for^the new ataff office to 
maintaint or continuously monitor jnd evaluate , compliance with and aehieveaient of 
the plan. Responsibilltie a enumerated for the propoaed ateering coemittee also deal 
with maintenance of a planning atatement. ' v 

ataff ing requirements : One recommendation deals with initial ataff requirements of 
the office of management and aupport. The ataff needed to provide aupport or perform 
administrative and/or instructional uses are not conaidered. 

aeguiaition of hardware : Though no recommendatipna deal directly. with hardware 
acquisitiont one proviaion adviaea "Sver^ school will have adequate hardware^ and 
aoftware to aupport the curriculum." Another ra c o na nda the eatablishing of^ 
standards for instructional hardware. A thirdaeta capabilitiea of the district-wide 
management information ayatem. In the proviaiona for the new office/ information and 
guidance on hardware is apecified. Review and approval of computer applications 
proposala, preaumably including hardware acquiaitionv are delegated to a ateering 
committee. 



aoftware development : No rcccmmendationa deal with thia portion of the 
auperintendent'a charge. 

data transmiasion ; Ij^everal proyiaiona deal with integrity of^ access to» and 
' aecurity ofdata^ aa well aa its tranamiaaion. 

incorporation of new technology : The general proviaion for a diatrict-wide computer 
aystem calla for a system that ia flexible to accoanodate changing needs* tAs 
proposed staff office ia required to provide information and guidance when planned 
changea are conaidered. However* no recoMendation apecifically addreasea the 
incorporation of new technology." 

means for approval of computer use proposala : A specif ic recommendation* pius the 
flowchart which appeara in the appendix, of the coimiittee'a report* apecify steps of 
the approval-diaapproval process, for proposals not identified in the long-range plan. 

•Underlining indicatea an elel^nt of the original charge to the committee* 



ireauXtr the extent of current use and the Paired ifuW uee of 
theae two aepariate, but relatedr ayatema waa not clearly defined 

by the auryey# 

"\ , . . , ' . ■ * ' . 

V At the September 13 meeting aeveral further -direotivea were 
reported: ' ' 

- Recommend an acceptable level of computer use and the 
funding, skllla, and future training necessary to 

- provide it% ^ 

- Recommend a preferred level. .Indicate how much. each 
enhancement beyond current computer use will coat. 

- Develop waya to implement the plan ^P^^ 

the long term, i.e«, provipionav for feedback from 
teachers to ensure their needs and financially in 
terms of anticipated budget itllocations. 

The committee's report does not fulfill these directives. 
Several times during deliberations different team members advi&ed 
the team to -devise alter naCfe plans. Such advice, though, was not 
implemented in terms of alternative levels of computet use and 
related funding, but rather in regard to alternate organizational 
recommendations. 



Themes, Processes, and Issues 

The final report embodies committee efforts to meet the 
spirit of the superintendent's charge since it provides the basis 
for long-range planning. That is, it includes pofJc^rela^^^ 
recommendations for instructional and a^inistrative computing, 
and for the coordination and management of distric):*wide coi?puter 
use. 

The committee did not, however, actually develop a long-range 
[plan, nor did it provide guidance for getting even the 
recommendations in place politically or financially. And/ it 
left to others the financial aspects of budgeting for 1984-1985 
and beyond. In order to gain additional insights about the 
operation of the committee, observations by the authors of the 
actual deliberations of the committee were analyzed in terms of 
recurrent themes, committee processes, and larger issues. A set 
of event-by-event observations by, the authors ^^ijmears in the 



Appendix of thla repoVt. B^igure 5 hlghllgh<;a the authors^ 
resulting analysis of these observations* ' \; 

Recurrent tlheines > There were aeverhl/ recurrent themes that 
appeared throughout the /committee* a deliberationa Including 
concerns about U) the need to recommend p^ 

(2) hierarchical relationships within the district. < The press to 
recommend policy is evident throughout the history of the 
committee; Discussions prior to the first meeting emphasized it, 
the consultants provided several models for developing policy, 
and meeting minutes stress it (e.g.r September 22, 1983). 

"^^However, it was not until September 29 that the team openly 
discussed their task as one/ o£ recommending policy. Even on that 
date some members seemed apprehensive and unsure that they should 
be recommending policy. For example, the meeting minutes for 
that date note that one member suggested that, "maybe this 
committee should come to a halt and a representative from the 
board or the executive council of the district should make a 
EK^llcy statement and then the committee came back after the 

' policies are made." In ^e end, even though the finar report 
title includes the phrase "Policy Proposals," pdl icy is used more 
in the sense that the recommendations in the report^ have policy 
implications rather than their being proposed policy statements. 

From early in the committee's history, central office 
administrative members expressed concern abo6t hierarchical 
relationships in the organization's administrative structure 
related to computer use management and coordination. This drew 
the administrative^group away iErom the recommendation of a 
broadly conceived and thoroughly described plan for 
administrative computing. In ^contrast, while the instructional 
group did develop some general policy goals and activities 
related to these goals. It never got to the mechanics of getting 
their goals in place politically or financially. 

Processes . The process of structured planning is closely 
related to the policy setting theme. The consultants provided 
models for structured planning several times during the committee 
deliberations. However, some committee members seemed reluctant 
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Figure 5 
nary of Observationa Regarding 
Themes r ProQessesi 'and Issues 



Theme a J 



Preaa to cecommend policy - qonaultanta and committee ntembera ahowed concern for 
policy, the final report containa policy propowla. The inatructional group > ' 
.attempted to generate policy-related goala. 

■ • ■ , ■ ,. • • • • ^ . • ■ ■ • ' ' 

Hierarchical celationahlpa - a concern for, the mechanics of d^atrict-wide 
management and coordination usurped the place of a prior concern with the purpose 
of such a structure among adroiniatratbrs on the coromittee\ 



Processes 



• Structured planning - consultants and some committee members repeatedly, suggested 
a problem-solving approach, but the first step, problem clarification, did not 

^take place. The rest of the st^ps were variously followed by different groups. 
The recommendations regarding the next committee embodies a detailed, structured 
planning process. • ' ^ 

• Timeline - the first three months of the five-month committee timeline were spent ^ 
in general preparation. The real work of the committee took place from th^ middle 
of September to the middle of November, a much too short a time period f or • 
"long-range planning." ' 



Issues 



Centralizatipn versus decentralization 

I 

, - - one office for management, and coordination 

- day-to-day operation remains under control of appropriate division 

- K-12 curriculum 

- all teachers competent in instructional computer use 

- every school to have adequate hardware and software 

- district standards to be developed regarding generic software 

- coordinated computer management information system 

- all administrators and other relevant staff will be competent in ^ 
administrative computer use " 

- budgeting procedure should facilitate identification of computer 
related expenditures while protecting manager's ability to 
determine how funds are spent 

Management information and ^administrative computing were intermingled - 
an unclear distinction between the two areas Ipd to an insufficient 
treatment of either one. As a rensult, there are no "standards" in the 
recommendation for either administrative or support-related 

microcomputer hardware or software. 

■> ' . - ■ . . ■ 

How to get plans into place politically, logistically, and financially 
-these issues were raised by the superintendent but not addressed by 
the" committee. 
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■ to^AdopV the modala; The result waa that the edm^^tiretlve ^ > 

flubg roup Ignoired thaae planning models and tnatead devoted all ^ 

Ita energies to generating aolt^tlona In < terms of organizational | 
jatruoturc^ and relationships wUhout ever clearly defining the 

"problem (a) these were to addif^ss'^ ^e InstVuotlonal subgroup 

■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■■■ * •■ ••• • • • ^ . ^. . . 

adhered much more closely lo a * structured planning ac^proaoh. 

As noted In regard to the discussion of the final report and 

the cpmmlttee's charge^ a long<-*range qpmputer use plan was hot 

developed by the cc)Lnittee« Instead, the final report embodies 

the framework for futujpe gtructured planning that lopks very much - 

like the charge to th^ original committee*^ » / ^ '"'^y 



1 

^ A larger notion of process concerns the timeline of tli[e 
committee's work; ; The* first meeting of the committee was on 
June 2b f 1983. At this meeting the charge to the members of th' 

study team was simply reiterated and a tlmelihe was set. Furthe 

■ '■ • • - - ■ ' f ' . • 

deliberations were delayed until August 1983 • The delay until 




August for the next input session amounted to 40 percent of the 




he- 1, 

total time the committee had to accomplish its task. As it was,^ 
the team really began to work in earnest in late September and 
was then faced with a deadline on^y two months away on 'V 
November 30, 1984^ A number of. extra meetings were scheduled to 
make up for this short timeline. This created conflicts beti^en 
committee work and^ the ongoing responsibilities of committeje 
memberSf especially school building administrators, (aiyenjii^ 
abbreviated time per icMf it is not surprising that yonly polJxf^^ 
recommendations and not full plans were developed^ 

' Issues . Several important issues related to the 
cehtralization versus decentralization of control were raised 
during the deliberations of the committee. One issue was whether 
the instructional and administrative computing functions should 
be managed by the same office. This was resolved, in effect, by 
the recommendation that a management and support office, with the 
advice pf an interdivisional steering committee, look after the 
district'-wide plan once it has been formulated. Divisions would 
retain their rightful control over computer use as it affected 
Instruction or admihistration in general, while the dayrto-day 
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managemant ofi the district ta Qowputcit use planwould fall to the 
cjowputet ooordination and auj^poirt offlei^ It aaama thati If the 
aominittea*a reoominendatlona are aooeptedrnuoh of the aontrol of 
computet uae in the district will rest with the new office and 

the steering committee; 

The other recommehdationa that are also related to the issue 
of centralization versus decentralization are summarized in 
Figure 5. They concern a diatrlGt*-w.lde curriculum, computer 
literacy, hardware and software standards and so on. ^ 

Summary . Observations by the authors of committee activities 
and the analysis of committee meeting minutes brought to JLijght ' 
severfiil recurrent themes, committee processes, and larger issues 



which provide another view of the work of the committee. Another 
valuable perspective is found in* t^he committee members' opinions 

about the deliberations of the committee and about future 

d_ . . . . ■ . . 

action. , 

Committee Survey ^ ^ 

At the committee ?s request, a^ survey: of committee members was 
conducted by the authors shortly after the final report had been 
submitted to the superintendent. The purpose of the survey was 
to gather information directly from committee members, which 
would help the "district plan for future action. The first set of 
items embodiei^ concepts from the literature bn educational change 
which were identified by the authors as important to the success 
Of innovations. Using a five-point scale, respondents indicated 
the perceived quality of various aspects of the committee's work* 
in regard to these concepts. The next set of items on th6 survey 
included four open-ended questions. The questions asked 
committee members to comment on what worked and what didn't work, 
to give advice for the next committee, and to provide any other 
feedback/ * ' 

Fourteen of the fifteen committee members rated the quality 
of various aspects of the committee's work in terms of: goals o 
the committee (item 1), participation in committee meetings 
(item i2K, leadership of the committee (item 3), decisions made by 
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{itm JS) I roliitiQnahip among oonuQifctam mtmbt cs {i%m fi) i input q£ 
Infoirinatlon to the oonunibtee (item 7) $ timeline oC aommittee 
eotlvltlee (Item Q) f end the final pVoduot (item 9) « Xn the 
tenth item they rated the overall euooeee of the oommitteet VQt 
each itemr a rating saale of 1 to 5 wae provided vhere low 
numbece indicated lower ratings of quality and high numbers 
oor responded to higher quality ratings* 

General reaulta . The full survey summary which appears in 
Teble l shows that i^esponses to the survey items which concerned 
the quality of Vhe various aspects of the committee were 
generally positive y but not overwhelmingly iso. In 6 of the first 
9 items the average rating fell between 3.5 and 4,2, on the scale 
of 1 to 5. The items on goals, participationr leadershipr 
decisions rorganizationr and the. final report are included in 
this group. The two items which received slightly lower average 
ratings were those concerning relationships among committee 
members and the timeline of the committee's actlvitiesr with 
average ratings of 3.2 and 3.3 respectively. The overall rating 
of the committee's success was an average of 3.7, again positive r 
but not overwhelmingly so, ^ 

Item analyses . Individual item analyses illustrate the 
distribution of ratings. Diversity of opinion is evident in the 
fact that two of the items (goals and input) had standard 
deviations greater than one point on a five--*point scale. J^ur 
other items (participationr decisions, organization, and 
relationship) had less variability, with standard deviations 
ranging f rem V82 to .89. Items 8^ (timeline) , 9 (£inal product) 
and 10 (overall success) had ^standard deviations which ranged 
from nearly .7 to .74. Leadership (item 3), with a standard 
deviation of .67, had thermos t consistent set of ratings. 

The item about* decisions made >y the team (#4) is a good 
example- of another aspect of the distribution of responses. In 
this item there is a clear difference of opinion between the 11 
people who rated it a 4 (relatively positive quality) and the 3 
who rated it a 2 (relatively negative quality), A similar 
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8ifeUflfe4on ia «vid«nfc In she faefe fehafe In 6 ef thi J.0 iteimef , ' , |T 
(miinbffg I and 2 and 5 tehkough 8) > bffeween 361 and-m>^W 
Fispond^nfea gave patlnga o^x li 2> Of 3. Toe iKamp3,©r ^oKi^ig/, 
olosely at feha macginaUy po^Uiva Fafeinga of feha feim|Wna of^^ 

' oommlt^e (ttem Or avf}?ag© racing of 3.3),r a 57/43 8p|;p o|l' ' 
Faapon^a ia avident* wUh 8 raapondenta giving it a a,o| 3» 
and 6 giving it a 4, Theao foauUa aaam to auggaat . 
undacautrant; of laaa poaitiva opiniona ainong tjia men^fa pf the 
InafcruQtional aub-gi?oup, d iff aping feom that Fapra^ahtsad by the 
poaitiva avaraga ratlnga. 

Verbatim comiiiar^ta . The oomm^ta made by faapftrtdants to the 
Couf open-andad ija^^^^^^^^ 8ome)add^tlonal inaighta to th^ir 

attitudes, •rho Qon\marit|fl rog af ding thai ficat two qMjsationa about 
what did work and what did not work ahow that roapondanta , , 
expreaaed appr.aciation iot' the hard w^ of the committee' a \^ 
leadership and the other procedural aapecta of the , committee' a 
efforts/ for axample, minutes, viflitaf and surveys. The * , 

-diversity ih background of the libt^'i't^fee miimbejra appeared to 
result in conflicts which may explain why^ tern 6 (relationship 
anK>ng coitroittee members) war! one of; the J.tefma with a lower 
quality rating. The charge to ^he committee |nd the goals of the 

^ committee were seen^by some as aspects that did not seem to work 
well. , However r one respondent^ noted that the committee seemed^^ 
"reluctant to^deal with specific implementation plans and budget 
which the superintendent asWji: for specifically." A smaller 
committee, clearly defined ^issues, better: .communication, and a 
more efficient use of time seem to be the essence of the 
recommendations to the ne^t bommittee. , 

Finally, when asked about- "other feedback," respondents* 
comments ranged from, "It turned out welll" to "This was one of 
the most frustrating committees I have served on." This seems to 
epitomize the variety of reactioni^. to the committee's efforts 
that are ref lectedjvin the variab of the ratings of quality 

and in the respo^s :^d' the op^^^ items. 
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pteiptgtiiVfSf Id 6hia ei^feionr oonaluaions aie p^teantied baaad 
on tha pcavloualy daasEibad Sinclinga'and aqngapta icianteillid by 
the autthoea ficom tha litasatuEa on acluoa6|.ona]l Qhan^i aa 
important to tha auosaa^a ofi liinovatlona* ^ 
, fha flndlnga o£ thia atudy may ba geoupad undas two bpoad 
boplaHf Ona la' tha oommlttaa capoct and Ita pacta (4ta.> tha 
produqta oil tha oommlttoa) and th« othar ia tha pvooAsaoa ot tha 
Qoromitt««f 

The aup(9»;inUnd(9nt'«i ohnrgt and t;h« ndvlae of oommltu© 
mombarfl and thtt^ oonaultants cl«eiXly focuaad on tha davalopntant oC 
a Xong-*i?anga plan for oomputar uaa. Howevarr tha raport 
preaantad to tha auparintandant waa called an Interim Report and 
contained primarily racommendationa^ halving "policy 
Implioationa.** It did not include all of the elementa ol! a plan 
{e.g., goalsr objectivear activities, timelines, funding)* It 

also did not cover all'' of the topics specified by the 

' ** 

superintendent nor did it provide alternatives. ^ 

\\ 

Figure 6 shows a diagram of the elements related to planning 
for computer use in a school district. The committee's report 
focuses directly on two areas and tangent ial^ly on two others. 
There are specific recommendations on management and coordination 
of computer use and on instructional uses* Administrative uses 
are* the focus of only two very general recommendations which are 

more related to district-^wlde management information concerns 

■ . ■' * ■ • , 

than personal professional uses. Therefore, these 
recommendations also represent the committee's work regarding 
district-wide, inhouse and contracted computer servicesiN^^. 
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Management and coordination . A critical mass of the ' 
administrators on the committee decided to wait for clarification 
and specific direction from the superintendent before commlt€ing 
themselves to precise plans or even alternative plans. When such 
input was not provided, they~made the typical bureaucrat icV-V 
response of delegating their responsibility to others and in the 
effort, proposed adding another layer of administration. That- 
iS/Vthe responsibility for developing plans^ and for their 
implementation and evaluation, was passed on to an interim 
committee and a proposed Computer Coordination and Support 
Officp. - - 

Fullan (1982) notes that not only do reformers, who are 
typically central office administrators, make incorrect decisions 
about tin^e# they have "no time perspective" when it comes to 
implementation (p. 68). In the case of this committee, the 
"reformers" chose to ignore timelihes and the means of 
implementation altogether since the timeline, budget, and other 
details of establishing the office and developing and 
implementing a plan was^ left to others. In the face of 
uncertainty, they acted by proposing ^another layer of bureaucracy 
which would make the necessary decisions about computer use for 
them. 

Instructional use « The te^achers and others involved in 
developing recommendations for instructional use did not s^em to. 
,get stalled. by a lack of clarity or direction in the charge. 
This has been because this group had previously developed parts 
of a plan for instructional use. In addition, like other 
^ teacherSfiiPerhaps they ^re used tb accepting such charges at 
face value and to^simply proceeding with what ^hey perceive as 
necessary. ' The ^ndercurrenti:of contrary opinion on the survey 
suggests tension between the "adopters" and the "implementors," 
V since their 'responses seeni to ind,lcate that they are operating 
With different expectations. 

. Adminiistrat ive use . Building level administrators and 
administrators of other support services did not have a cohesive 
advocacy group on the committee. cAs a result, there was no clear 




definition of microcomputer uses for general office clerical 
tasks, nor was the information from the survey of administer at ive 
and support uses effectively incorporated into the 
recommendations. Such uses are a large, yet unaccounted for, 
source of microcomputer hardware and software resources in the 
district. Not having a clear picture of administrative computing 
represents a large gap in terms of district control and 
coordination of purchases, use, and support of computer resources 

District^wide internal^ and contracted management information 
services . Because of the data processing coordinator's presence 
on the committee, a relatively clear picture of district-wide 
comput ing resources was provided to the committee. However, 
these were not clearly .reflected in the recommendations. 
Instead, included under administrative use was a vague 
recommendation regarding a "coordinated computer support system 
to provide management information." Also included was a set of 
desirable characteristics for such a systemi ; However, there was \ 
not a sufficient distinction made between the characteristics and 
purposes of a district-wide management information system that 
would be controlled by the data processing office and other local 
personal administrative systems. This lack of clarity is evident 
in the survey of administrative uses which also suffers from the 
intermingling of these two areas.. As a result, neither the 
administrative nor the district-rwide management information 
system uses received the attention they deserve. 

The Processes 

The products of the committee in this case study are not the 
only things that have an impact on future events. A certain 
expectation regarding change is fostered as much by the actions 
of the committee, what it did, what it didn't do, and how things 
were accomplished, as by the "recommendat io^is" in the report: 
Figure 7 shows three steps of educational change and other 
critical factors relevant to the work of a group like the 
committee. Conclusions regarding the findings of^* this study 
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relative to thei isteps^n educational change and the critical 
tactors are the topic of this section. 

t ■ ; ■ . . I . ■ , , . ■ / . • 

Figure 7 
Educational Change Elements 

I. Steps 

^ A. Clarification of issues / 

B. Formulation of adopt ion~ alternatives 

C. Development of implmentat ion plans 

II • Critical Factors 

A. Administrative support and involvement 

B. * participation 

C. Timelines and evaluation systems 

D. Board and coinmunity involvement 

E. Outside assistance 



Clarification of issues . From the initial charge to the 
fin^l draft of the committee's report, the previously described 
elements related to district -computer use planning remained 
unclear. The central administration did not present a clear 
definition of tnese elements in its charge to the committee, nor 
was the committee successful in clarifying these elements on its 
own. 

Of course, it may be the case that the central ' administration 
was not itself clear about the issues surrounding a change like 
coriputer Juse or about the steps in the change process. This is 
where consultants can provide .valuable assistance by presenting 
the administration with recommendations regarding the processes 
of change that provide enough time for the necessary 
clarification to take place. Inpatience to get on with the 
change often "results in hasty decisions, unrealistic timelines, 
and inadequate logistical support during implementation because 
due dates arrive more quickly than problems can be resolved" 
(Fullan^ 1982, p. 68). 

The time needed for such initial clarification should be 
included in the overall schedule.. In the case of this committee, 
the time between June 20 and August 23 could have been devoted to 
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^clarification of the issues surrounding computer use. At the 
August 23 meetiricir the' ceritral administration could have provided 
a framework for act ipniii^ the form of issues to be addressed^and 
guidelihes for policy statements arid related plans. Withoutvthe 
direct endorsement by the central administration, those 
guidelines provided by the consultants did not have the necessary 
imperative' authority. '■-■^ 
In addition to providing the framej^ork for action, the v 
central administration must at the very beginning of the change 
process define the roles and responsibilities of each group of 
actors (i.e., teachers and administrators^ lay persons ^ 
consultants, an^ committee support personnel). In this way all 
concerned will become aware of the rules of the game and know 
clearly what the ce^ntral administration expects from them. 

Staff soon realize that they need not take change serious, 
"unless administrators demonstrate through action that they 
should change" (Pullan, 1982, 65). At the beginning of ttte 
change process^^ this means taking an active part in the 
clarification of the JLssues surrounding a change such as that 
embodied in computer use and in defining the roles and 
responsibilities of participants. 

The formulation of adoption alternatives . The members of the 
committee are those best suited to engage in the policy analyses 
needed to develop computer use adoption alternatives. At least 
four subgroups could have been designated, each one charged with 
conducting policy analysis on one of the elements related to 
planning for district computer use (see Figure 6). 
Policy analysis involves the following steps: 

# problem statement 

# question development 

# data collection, analysis and synthesis 

# generation of adoption alternatives 

^ Each of the subgroups of the committee, working virtually 

independently, could have followed these steps. Together with 
the initial clarification of the issues, the generation of ^ 
adoption alternatives is all that could reasonably have been 
• expected over the five- to six-month life of the committee. 
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The subgroups need to h$ive regular contact with relevant 
central office administrators in order to (1) further clarify 
their area of concern in order to develop a problem statement , 
and (2) to generate questions to guide the analysis. /Consultants 
in research design would Mrinvaluable in helping groups focus 
their analysis. This is riot an easy task, since being able to 
choose problems for analysis that are both important and feasible 
"is a matter of "experience and '^talent rather than of formal 
procedures" (MacRae, 1979> p. 17). 

It is in the data collection step that others in the district, 
and outside the school district can be involved in the generation 
of adoption alternatives. Depending on the area, certain people 
may be chosen to provide information about their skill/ 
knowledge, and attitudinal needs regarding computer use. They 
also may be called upon to provide suggestions regarding adoption^ 
alternatives or to critique alternatives once they^ have been 
formulated. Such involvement can help to cV^ate T^i^feeling of 
ownership in the alternatives, as^ well as being'a vehicle for 

, ,c - • ■ ■«,■■■ . ' ' 

communicatiixQ the activities of the committee. People do not 
necessarily need to be directly involved in the policy analysis 
process to feel good about such activities, but they need to feel 
informed, to feel that their needs are being considered, and to 
feel that they are being listened to. 

As Fullan states, it is not the quantity of participation 
that is important, 

it is the quality of the planning process which is 
essential;^ the degr€fe to which a problem-solving 
approach at the atdoption stage is ccwnblned with 
planning ahead for implementation (Miles, 1980). The 
quality of the adoption process already sets the stage 
for subsequent success or failure, (p. 64) 

'^Ee goes on to discuss the role of participation: 

Indeed, at the adoption phase sheer quantity in 
participatory planning can be harmful if it ihvolves 
wasted time, disagreement, unclear needs assessment, 
frustrating meetings, and so on, without those involved 
having any program involvements to show for their 
efforts. If the planning process (regardless of whether 
it is participatory) results in a specific, 
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1-1 pvible oroqram whose general airection la^^ 
iuJiSHeSs of the district, it will have 

Tsuf ficient- start.. More ^^i^^^^ 

^a f h part cipatiqn 

iHhich decisions ar4Tfe-ipSri;^^ 
what does not. (p* 65) "y: 

At the end of the policy analysis process, each group would 
be expected to have genjerated a small number of competing . 
alternatives that included (1) a philosophy and/or policy 
component-designed to address the problem under consideration and 
(2) a Lneral game plan for implementation (Hall and Hord, 
n.d.). Tnese alternatives could then be considered by the , 
central administration and selections made before implementation 

plans are developed. 

.^....- T .n. ..^lenentatlcn . The alternative (s, adopted as a 

result of the previous step are not yet refined enough for ■ 
ln^len,entatlon. If in,,len,entatlon Is to be successful. It mst 
b, structured to help practitioners find their own subjective 
«anl„, of the change (PuUan, 1962) . Therefore, the Involvement 
of those to be affected "by a change such as computer u'se Is ^ 
critical to planning. Implementation. 

central office lnvolven«nt In Implementation Is even more 

important/ 

The basic point, however, is that the chief executive 
officer and other key central administrators set the 
conditions for implementation to the extent that they 
show sp^ific forms of support and active knowledge and 
und^r^L^ing of the realities 

fh-e'^exfe^rr/hror she -^erstands and he^ps to m^^^^^ 
the set of fetors and the processes described in tnis 
chapter., (p. 65) 
- Those factors and processes Include the adoption process, staff 
. development, board and co-unity Involvement, timeline, and so on 

^ I^lementatlon plans .should be complete -game plans- (Hall 
^and Hord, n.d.). That is, they should include: 
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% ■ 1. Supportive organizational arrangements (e.g. , 
I; ^ policies, logistical and scheduling activities, 

I >^ staff, funds, rolesrfacilitiesr materials, and other 

7 .7 resources needed to establish and ^maintain the 

. ! innovation) , 

. ^ ; 2. Training:; formal, , structured and pre-planned 
^ - activities taken to develop positive attitudes, 

knowledge, and skills. 

i 3. Consultation and reinforcement: idiosyncratic, 

problem-specif ic ^actions targeted at an individual or 
small group' taken to encourage and to' assist 
individuals solve implementation problems. 

Monitoring angl evaluation: actions taken to gather, 
i 'j - analyze;, and report data about the implementation and 

'^X I outcomes of §^hange effort. 

5. . External communication: actions taken to inform 
.jt '\ and/pr gain support of those external to. the users. 

' 6. Dissemination; actions taken to broadcast 

information and materials 'related to the innovation 
" ^ ^ ^so that others will be encoiiraged to adopt it. 

(Based dn Hall and Hord, n.d.. Figure 1.) 

Developing such plans is another year's work. And once they are 
^^cpmplet^, tt will take three to five years to implement them. 

/^f Unless central office administrators are aware of this and are 

' =^ ■ . . ■. ' 

able to*separate interim activities from long-riange p^lans, 

'4 '••«..• • 
<*». • •■♦'' 

f/ustrat,ion and cynicism are likely to develop. 

f • ■ • ^ .• ■• 
Sumniary . - 

-'V: ' ■ ■ , 

..J^J\ '^ Whait^fcan be^learned from this case study is that the lack of 

clarity in regard to the content and process of change can lead 

to incomplete results ^nd the misdirection of energy. After six 

.j^' ^ ^ . ' ■ ■■ „ . , 

. months- a new committee has been fprmed to essentially repeat the 

^ work of the old committee. ' 

,f T '» * ' ■ 

The literature on educational change suggests that through 

\ the active involvement of central office administrators in the 

I clarification and other steps of the change process, by the use 

of a problem-solving approach to adoption and by planning ahead 

for implementation, results can be achieved that have the 

■ . * ' ' . ' ■ •• ^ 

greatest potential for meeting the needs of all concerned. * 
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APPENDIX 

... . ■ . , ■ ■ . \ 0 ' . 

Suiranary of Committee Events aiid Associated Materials ' 

* : , ■ • . ■ ■ * 

Summaries of individual committee evisnts and associated 
materials follow. These are based on committee minutes^ 
observers' notesr and materials associated with each event. 

Meeting - June 20 r 1983 

Minutes indicate th&t team members and the consultant 
introduced themselves. Chairperson explained the ^superin- 
tendent's charge and relayed recommendations that the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent for business had made 
in conference with him before the team meeting.' ^hese 
recommendations included: 

• Take time to do a thorough job; time can be extended if 
necessary. 

• Provide budget estimate for 1984-85. 

• Give periodic reports to Superintendent. 

• Presentation to keep people informed of direction. 
(Minutes to not make clear who should make ppe|entation 
to what people on what topic.) > 

• Person to manage. (Again/ minutes do nbt Clariy?^;^^ 

this means,.) . '^'^^■'^■'['■'^^^^^^ 

• Needs assessment necessary to include skills pebpleVin 
the buildings need and future training needs. 

There seemed to h^ve occurred a lengthy discussion about 
"monitoring the plan." Minutes for this date include these 
discussion points and questions: 

• Do we need one person to keep track of different 
committees' computer-related actions? , 

• We need to build a monitoring and upgrading process into 

the plan. 

Other concerns voiced by committee members at this meeting 
included: , 

Ability to obtain ongoing feedback from the 
Superintendent. 

Willingness of superintendent to incorporate into his 
office someone with interdivisional responsibilities. 
Budgeting and staffing limits upon team's creativity. 



Meeting - August 23. 1983 ^ 

At this meeting the team generated a list of their peVscnal 
concerns and problems with the Superintendent's charge. Each 
member was to receive a copy of the list, select the five most 
crucial problems, and return it for compilation before the next 
meeting. 

■ . ' . ,^ • 

The Laboratory consultant presented "The State of the Art in 
Computingt" a paper prepared for the team, and handed out several 
other recently published articles about instructional uses of 
computers in schools. His paper traced trends in hardware and 
instructional software development, noted their implications for 
education, stressed major planning issues, pointed out generali-' 
zations about current uses of computers in schools. 

The team discussed making a survey of -pt^^^^ \- 
administrators in the district to determiW^ t^^ administrative 
and instructional computer use wants and heeds, ^ Two team members 
indicated they would devise such a survey. ' , 



../Committee members raised questions about what other districts 
in the.area are doing with regard to planning for computer use. 
(There' is no indication in the minutes that anyone was assigned 
toanswer these questions,) The consultant said he would avail 
the team of^ i^^ about computer use in districts of.._ 

comparable site^^ in t^he nation. 



One team member brought up^cpie raised at the last 
meeting (June^ 20) regarding^'^ivia^^ the 
Superintendent's feedback, at^d .i^^ of purchases. 

Committee members were asked t:p^;xi^i!^ meeting's and the 

last meeting's minutes and the grbup?^ a course of 

action at the September 13 meeting. 



Meeting - August 30, 1983 i 

District staff members (all of whom are members of the 
committee) made presentations about the current status of 
computer use in the district. These included reports about uses 
in secondary schools (mainly emphasizing the new Alpha-micro 
systems), uses in elementary schools, and administrative uses. 
Minutes indicate that the latter presentation concentrated upon a 
number of questions that need to be addressed, including: 

• Are we going to continue with external service? 

• Do we need to have data all in one place? 

• With cable installation and the possibility of 
networking, should word processors all be networked or 
should stand-alones be approved? 
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/>; be responsible for ^ overseeing purchases, 

' •* and 
; 6^ different computers? j 



• Will intermediate service district proposed purchasie meet 
future needs? 



Meeting - September 13, 19lB^ ^ ; 

l'^ . ■". ... 

Results of a survey of district administrators polling . 
effective and desired computer uses ^were distributed. Six ^ 
elementary principals responded and indicated^the uses they find 
effective plus additional ones they would like to see. Six 
secondary administrators and nine central office managers 
responded similarly. . All uses indicated were adminTsHVative 
uses. The team member who had administered the survey explained 
that his next step would be to combine the effective and 
additional uses from elementary, secondary, and central pff ice 
into a Single list, diatribute it, ask administrators to rate 
these uses> and solicit comments in order to get some indication 
o^ computer use needs. 

A prioritized list of team members' concerns (from list 
generated in meeting of Augugt 23) was distributed at this 
meeting. These 21 concerns were the subject of a recent^ 
conference of the chairperson and team organizer with the 
Superintendent and Assistant Sup^intendent for Business. ^ 

The Superintendent advised the team to recommend (1) an 
acceptable level of computer use and the amount of new money this 
level might require, and (2) a preferred level of computer use. 
He asked that a dollar amount be indicated for each enhancement 
above current level of use and funding; In addition, he asked 
for indication of benefits that Would accompany eagh additional 
enhancement. He explained that some increased benefits might be 
derived, not from increased funding, but from trade-offs in ' 
administrative and instructional uses, hardware, software, and 
Staff. Staff trade-offs might mean either reduction or position 
recaWsigns. He emphasized that the district would not retreat 
from t,he present commitment to computer use. 

One team member and the consultant stressed that the team 
must be realistic about promising to save money and be cleai^ 
about terms of anticipated benef its^(e.g. , staff might not be 
reduced,, but test scores might increase) . 

The Superintendent also emphasized the need for some way of v 
monitoring computer-rfeIate<^ expenditures until the team's plan is 
completed and Implemented.'' He asked ^ for a list of the various 
district computer advisory committees operating independently. 
He promised to work with the Cabinet to coordinate and monitor 
their Work while the team devises their plan. 
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Finally, the Superintendent advised the team to develop ways' 
to inplement the plan politically in the long' terihr and 
f inancidily in the ahortefr term. For the long term, polijtical 
inplementation, he stressed the need to allow for. feedback from 
teachers and to ensure that their needs are met. 

When the team organizer had asked the Superintendent whether, 
any "new staff" that' the team mighb recommend should be ad vi^^ 
or administrative, he responded, "Your job is to recommend. Our 
job is to implement and possibly ^ restructure jobs." « 

This session concluded with a tour of the Data Processing " 
Center and decisions to postpone brainstorming until jSeptember 27 
and to insert a philosophy-setting meeting September '29. 

Workshop - September 22 r 1983 

ySix committee members attended a workshop at the Laboratory. 
The consultant discussed centralized versus distributed data 
processing and control of computer use and outlined various 
configurations of control and processing. He explaineid that 
technology exists for any configuration the district wants. But, 
first, they have to decide where they want the pover and 
control. Thus, it becomes not a hardware recommendation ^tut a 
policy recommendation. ' . ' 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ \ ■ ' • "" *' ■ ■ ■ , 

The discussion of distributed computing power included the 

idea that distributed decisipit making will accompany it. The ' 

consultant pointed out that problem solving with the computer can 

be allowed at building sites, but distributed computing equipment 

must be compatible with central equipment so that district data 

bases do not deteriorate. This seemed to bring to the fore a 

nagging district problem: What are building administrators going 

to do if the equipment they already have in place turn is out to 

be incompatible after the team has made its recommendations? 

Concern was escpressed over how these administrators would react. • 

The consultant advised that there will be immediate problems 
convincing those who hav^ already purchased and developed 
expertise with specific equipment that they must go along with 
district recommendations^ He added that the district would have 
to decide which administrative processes should be centralized 
and which decentralized. He also pointed out that different 
machines could be defined as most appropriate for different 
purposes. At some point the district will ineed^ to make a systems 
analysis to determine specifically what it needs to do wit|i 
conputers and how to do it. 

Similarly, he 'explained instructional computer purchases 
should be made after, needs are determined, but, unlike 
administrative computer needs, instructional needs usually vary 
from building to building, and from level tOj level. Committee 
members recalled the district* s recent hardware purchases that 



had been baaed upon such initial instructional needs 
identifications and that had resulted in different machines being 
purchased for different instructional levels. 

The consultant explained that software selection also should ^ 
be based upon instructional needs, identification but will be 
constrained by the hardware chosen. 

#h5^^ emphasis throughout this session was lipoh initial policy 
setting (centralization versus decentralization of decision 
making and processing) and needs identification preceding 
configuration design and hardware selection. The consultant and 
at least one team member emp has i>ze<3l that a big part of the task 
would* be recommending policy. 

Meeting - September -27, 1983 

A memo from the Superintendent was distributed listing 
computer-related aavisoVy committees and explaining t^t the 
Cabinet would coordinate the activities and authorize th^ 
decisions of these grouf^s while the comit^ittee is preparing its 
report. Also distributed was a copy o^ the computer, services 
questionnaire for district administrators to complete. Resjjlts.. 
were anticipated before the next meeting^i 

Much discussion at this meeting centered around lack of any ' 
district policy statements regarding computer use. Many other 
school boards have made these. Many curriculum areas that are 
not considered by patrons to be nearly as important as computer 
education (e.g., energy education) have official School Board 
statements. Much -work has been done in the district regarding 
computer education (goals and curriculum developed^ inservice 
courses of fered) , but none of these programs are board- 
mandated. Instead, they have been developmental and pilot 
programs directed by the instructional office. 

A team member reported telephone calls received at the 
district office from parents inquiring about computers in the 
schools; They range from, "Too much is beings spent," to "Not 
enough attention is being given." This team member was concerned 
over "what and when to tell parents about computer education 
guidelines and practices in the schools. This same team member ^ 
reported that different elementary schools have different 
qoitiputer-related decision making structures. In those schools 
where parents are integrally involved, teachers are concerned 
because these parents often lack ^background in .educational 
techniques. ' . , 




This led to a disgussion of what schools should teach about 
and with conputers.v One team tnem 

decide what we want the .final product (stude^nt) to be.*/ The., 
chairperson concluded that the team would ,g€;t into this in ; 
philosophy writing. ' 

A discrepancy exists between the Minutes for this date which 
state, "It 'is not ^necessary to use computers as" vocation 
oriented," and the obseryer's 'notes which show that one team 
member said, in response tp the above advice, "fiverything doesn't 

have to be vocationally oriented." 

■ -. \ ■ . / . . .. ■ '. . ■ : ■ . ', 

The team worked in elementary, secondary, and district office 
subgrpups supposedly using a format suggested in a premeeting 
conference of the consultaYit with the team's executive . 
committee. The consultant first briefly described to the whole 
team this approach to i^pecifying well-served and desired computer 
uses and steps necessary to bring desired uses to well-served 
le^vels. ^This was to be done for both admtnistrative and 

' instructional uses' at both building and district levels. 'The 
consultant advised that this would .esnable the team to generate 
goal statements. (A sanple plan for conputers in instruction as 
well as a planning guide were distributed at this point to team 

♦ members by the consultant, but little direction for their 
application was given.) One subgroup followed the consultant's 

.format fairly closely, another group followed it in part, and the 
third group listed many conputer uses and singly noted whether 
each was well served or not. 
■ ' ■ 

The district office subgroup concentrated only upon 
administrative computer use until the consultant inquired about 
instructional support services/ This prompted the addition of 
"access tp information on appropriate instructional materials." 

After the subgroup meetings, the full tearj^ reassembled. 
Pinal discussion, in which only three team members participated, 
wafe about "cleaning up" the district's data base to enhance 
on-line accessibility arid about ensuring security of data in an 
on-line system. ^ 

The .consultant encouraged the team to look to future 
legislative and district changes that might affect administrative 
functions and, thus, have bearing upon computer uses. 

Meeting - September 29, 1983 

During review of the last meeting's minutes, one team member 
questioned the meaning, of the statement, "A policy statement is 
the most important item to be recommended." The chairperson 
explained that, according to research, when the board makes a 
strong statement supporting a program, its implementation will be 
smoother and more coherent. No more discussion occurred on this 
point. , . 



The results of the computer uses survey from district 
administrators were presented. Eliamentary administrators did not 
seem' to show clear, strong needSr while secondary principals were 
quite def inite and cphesive in showing coinE*uter needs. Central 
admihistriators indicated diverse/ special areas of interest. One 
administrator on the, team voiced concern that such a « 
questionnaire was administered to administrators who are not 
aware of the potential uses' of computers and who may not know 
what the different items on the survey mean. However, the 
chairperson diverted the group's attention from this probl|m^^tq a 
planning model. * , 

The model had been prepared by the consultant^ aid in 
determining directions desired in administrative and 
instructional uses. of computers. He had gleaned most of the 
phrases from the subgroup lists of needs and uses generated at 

the previous meeting. The "model" appears in Figure 3. 

. ■ 

A team member declared this a fairly traditional model and 
expressed the need for the team to r^ise the task above the 
technical to the policy level. He presented his own model of 
policy making for conputer use by which policies (the rules of 
the game) would be set for (1) computer assisted instruction, 
(2) the conputer as a subject, (3) administrative uses; and 
(4) overall policy overview and guidjince. Discussion followed » 
regarding whether the team actually should recommend policy and 
whether any policy they might recommend would be approved by the 
Superintendent and the Board. Several team members expressed the 
feeling that recommending policy was exactly what the team was 
expected to do. Finally, a n\?!*^r^ suggested they try brainstorm- 
ing some policy statements. Lirite policy areas> raither than 
statements, that they enumerated, fbllow. (Letters A, B, C, 
and/or D were) added later and are keyed to the policy areas 
suggested above. A « overall policy review and guidance; 
B 3 administrative uses; Cainstrubtion about computers; 
Da computer assisted instruction.) 

".»"'.' « -• . ■ . * . 

- Where does it fit into the organizational A 
structure? (i.e.. Who's in charge?) 

- Instructional scope and sequence. 

- s^tatement of student outcomes. 

- Ailjministrative uses should promote ^ 
eij^iciehcy or expand information and 
reporting capabilities. 

- Provide ongoing inservice. 

- Commit to office automation and training. 

- Develop and maintain integrated data 
bases. * 



C,D 
C,D 
B 



A 

A,B,C 



Model for Planning Computer Use 



Administration Needs 

Flexibility to meet varying needs ^ 
Combine information of a variety of types 
Quick response 

Detect access from site of work ' 
Desire of functions at site of task 
Accuracy of data (would involve some central control 
as to what data given) 
Ease of use (i.e., menu driven, etc.) 
Locus of control ^ 
Coordination and support issues 

Instruction Needs 

Conputer ais subject matter • 

- (Zomputer literacy V 
Coilt)uters as an aid to teaching subject matter 

- Programming 
.,< - .Word processing 

P --r Subject matter 

Computers as. support ^n instruction or instructional 
management , 
MRBO/MABO 

' • T lEPS ■ •-• ■ 

. ; - Library skills* 

Inplications ; What do our characteristics 

mean in terms of computer decisions? 

Three arecis need to be considered: 

A. Staff , 

B. Facilities 

C. Hardware and sof twat'e^ 

Exanples are: > 
♦ 

ADMINISTRATIVE USE 

• ■ 

A. Staff Inplications 
(Characteristics:) -training 
-flexibility -acquisition 

-combine information -someone who knows data base 

-qU'ick response system 

-direct access -etc. / 

-etc. , . ',■ ■ ^ („ ; 

B. FacilitieV -^ - , Implications 
(Characteristics:) / -reconfigure 
-flexibility -modify . • 
-combine information -update 

-etc. ■ . . ■ ■ ■ -etc. : 



C, Hardwace/aoftware 
(Characteristics:) 



Implications 
-data-based 
-data-based software 
-on-line vs, batched 
-networking 



INSTRUCTIONAL USE 



A. Staff 



( Cha r acte r ist ic s) 



B. Facilities ' 

(Characteristics:) 



Inplicat ions 
-trair^ing 

-someone who can operate 

technology 
-etcii 

* 

Implic^a^ons 

-central) library of software 
-etc, ^ 



C. Hardware/software 
(Characteristics:) 



Implications 

-ratio of stand-alone 

computers (1:50) 
-etc/ 



- What are procedures of implementation? A- 

- What are the responsibilities of A 
inplementation? 

• ■ ■ • " *■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ 

- Develop financial structure for implemen- A 
tation and maintenance of computer systemJ 

- Who will the system serve? A,B,C,D 

- District will commit to development and A 
maintenance of a planning process, 

- Why do we want a system in thd first place? A 

Two, team members suggested that it was time for the team 
to stop "dodging bullets" and start addressing sensitive 
issues (such as, "Should the district hire someone to direct 
the system?") and begii} stating what thjey^ thihfc really 
should happen regarding conputer use. These two felt that 
the policy statements they had just generated were too 
general. They were almost like "motherhood," impossible tcr 
find tau'lt with. -Yet no other sensitive issues were 
mentioneiffT' and the topic was dropped by the team at this 
point, ^ : V 

Next the team was to work in three groups: 
instructional uses, administrative uses, and control issues 
(policy). Those assigned to the latter two groups met 
together. 
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The observer aat with the administtative policy group. 
The group- a iaouaiaed: hiring a coordinator of computer use 
and establishing a steering committee, organizational \ 
reporting relationship of this^ coordinator , responsibilities 
of coordinator, membership of steering -committee, and its ^ 
SOlationship to other computer committees. Twice t*he 
quest iofTViHhP will be in control, the coordinator or the 
committee?" was asked, but no one responded. 

Further discussion centered around tlt^ financial 
structure for implementation and maintenance of a computer 
system. Two attitudes were prevalent: (1) there should be 
a policy precluding people from purchasing data processing 
items out of funds other than those so earmarked, and (2) 
there should be guidelines within which purchases must be 
made, but policy shouldn't infringe upon discretionary use 
of building funds. , 

'. * • ■ ' • •* . 

Subgroup Meeting - October 6, 1983 

<i_ • ■ ■ • , - ' ' - . - ' ■ ' . 

The two subgroups, one addressiihg instructional uses and 
the other, toiling with administrative uses and policy, 
continued their deliberations from the previous meeting. 

The administrative/policy group focused upon how 
decision making for computer uses and purchases would occur 
with a new coordinator and a new steering committee, pne 
team member forced the rest to consider how and why decision 
making with thi^ new structure would differ from the current 
situation, i.e.r why should^ there be a special new structure 
for decisions that are currently being made in the 
instructional, business, or personnel divisions? Committee 
members responded that a new arrangement was needed because 
of the large amounts of money being spent on hardware and 
software and that a new decision making approach was 
necessary to ensure compatibility of information transfer 
and security of the information. (No mention was made of 
the need to coordinate confuting activities.) 

The instructional uses group deliberated ovec^ such 
topics as: calling their curriculum "compute studies" 
rather than "computer literacy," which studies should be " 
required of all students and. which should be optional. 
(They decided computer studies shouU *b^ for all students in 
grades K-6 and each student should t^ke one semeste^ of 
computer studies again in grades 7-12.) At this meeting 
they also proposed that all teachers must become competent 
in computer' use. ; » 

A team member presented a, working copy of "Coirputer 
■' Literacy Statement," "Computer Literacy Instructional Goals;^ 
for {district] Intermediate Schools," and a list of 



secondary level inBtruotional needflr all* of v^icji'.had t^?,^^ 
developed pteviouaiy by, a group of teachers; v.;^, 

' ■ ■ * ff'v r '. ■.—* • 

Meeting - October 11, 1983 Vj: : ! : 

Although minutes for ^is date begin wit)\ ^*he 
needs to consult with curriculum people inv the rfecoi 
area and '^et their input,* thq observfer^s notes in^: 
agreed upon, consistent expression of. Acpiri^ 
Rather, there was sharp disagreemerlte on thid^^^^^^ 
Building administrators strongly ,expii^f^ed arpksp'S^ ■ r 
informing principals and teachew3 of ^the*tean)''s^ 
recommendations before they we r^f'p^ ^ ^ 

Superintendent and for splicitlngV'feed^^^ - 
the building^ and. on pther^ c;^ 

on pie ti^am ref er ^ed tq ^ robi*e'n[is/th^2(t ' haS developed irt. the\ ^ 
past because recommerida - 
those who^w^^ 




■ /fc •« III ' 



. enactment; ''They also exp 
-con f lict jjng wi th that Ci^Jiliki^ Ctf 
l^pmmittee;) ^ A; sihgie 
jjritm'iyi to-e^jT one of, 
team ^ 



bf .^'l-ei^.worki^ 



tot have time' 



ulUm * |Lt/e^F ihg • ;^ jtt 
concerris^by reft;^^^^^ the 



a^i^/^'a^ ^he "u$ual?^^^ 



Jthe^r grpw 
talcfe; 



ftxt fe^bacK 
comroe^i^tions to 
'teSiprogress 



T ;^he- Super intend|nt f irsty^jeoth subgroups; r^^ 
^w:hadf.ifiade. ^ } 

' ; Inst ructioh«^J{si^s^ Su^ rdUp.t ,^A' 



'by vt^is a 
phiiosoph; 



th^i?|!:orV3 
-m^ber -qyie' 




tiohaH^gsas- SuborQUp .f\ . ^ 

"^oup^^^^h^^ 

atementi rpoUci^ 



buted 



to 



i^h^ the policies. : Wh^ 

rodi^ctJ5^^yr^^ 



rt^ent^. contain?i^ inti 



3t<>xlc-mater;ial is 



on 



ilos6ph]f^^at al^^ 
a^e<yit^^ 

toned ths^t J:Hel^^ shpuid ^tually r'^e^dnmehd 

c\j^fi(i\j^i^^ piAc^ comm[ittee. Thv^ V 

^co^spita^^^^^ technology has become such 

ial iJp^tt^ 'and;^^ be decided at 




^currUctilum is/> Besides, .l^he ^ 
ttihg forth specif ic.content^^ 



l^er f level t|ia 
foup Vrepbr4:'>ra. 

.air|'.^.V> v;. . 

^"'^ • ■^ ^ • V --^ , .... . .. , - 

'iSpecifiq, Ipd a" computer stuiflies 

i6u3Lur\^n pageS^ 3 and 4 wer^^ycritici2ed, clarified and 
.^^'b^f.?W^u^^ team's critit:ian^d clarifications. 

at:ed activit on page 4 vi^ere Jiiso^ minimally r 
oiW Wds^dr^^ It coniqferned the development of 

■.ibiiid^^^ fpr'-isonputer uste. Th^^tiyity; called for 

S^-deve of a plah yhidh inqludefl trainingVneeds^ 

vf sfe^s^br iiip consistent yith; the jks^ s 

vfra^V None of the recommended act ivitiea a| 
. itintfi ve rsion of the Inter im^ Repof*! J' 



Jo 



47; 




ear in the 



Adminlatratlve Uaes SubgrQup; The iapokeaman. for this 
aubg roup tied ita work to the aharge, aaying they had looked 
at (1) division reaponaibiXltiear 12) staff ingrequiremen 
and (3) prooeaa for approval of aomputer use proposals, 
Considerable diaouasion focused upon r authority and 
membership of the proposed Computer Steering Committeer its 
relationship, to the management and to the Xurrlculum 
Steering Committee; and the rank authority and reporting 
relationship of the proposed manager^ ' ♦ 

' Minutes for this date state, "Committee felt there is a 
need to monitor the monies allocated for the use of 
computers but control would be retained by managers." This 
observer's notes do not reflect a nfeed commonly felt by the 
committee. Instead, there seemed to be strong disagreement 
over whether the proposed steering. committee should actually 
allocate money for or merely monitor computer purchases. 
This disagreement was mainly between two committee members 
and was not resolved in this meet irtg. One of these two 
members maintained that computer-related (especially 
software) purchases for instructional programs should go 
through the same apfRcoval process as do proposed purchases 
for any other instructional program, and thevcoraputer 
steering committee should monitor and ensure consistency of 
instructional materials. In opposition^ the other team r 
member held that all coiT?)uter-related purchases must be 
approved and allocated centrally because "We have to be able 
to know what's being spent for computers and be able to pjJll 
one number out of the budget." 

Although several members Stated they still had concern 
about the reporting relationships and decision-making ^ 
strucj^ure of the proposed manager and steering committee, 
most agreed toVletting two team members- meet /with the 
Superintendent ■ arid seek^ his reaction to the proposed 
organizational structure. They alsoVwere to see if he would 
agrfee to chaj^the proposed steering committee. (The 
consensus was that without the Superintendent as chair, ^the 
steering coMittee would be ineffectual d 

interdivisaonal rivalries.) y * ' * 

ft eej:jmq - October 19, 1983 - ' 

This meeting was initiated by an additional report from 
the Administrative Uses Subgroup- They were asked to 
explain more about their recommendations beyond the 
organizational structure that they had concentrated on at 
the last meeting. The subgroup^s spokesperson^ repor^^ that 
they really hadn't honed in on specific ggalS> but had 
"floated." Another subgroup member explained that the 
(system) requirements seemed so clearcut and well identified 
they had not felt the need tp go into concrete' details; But 
a third subgroup member interjected that they ^had felt the 




propoaoiJ manager as' itp monitor. Purthet, this act ipij plan 
should address centrallzatior\ versus decentcalizatipnr^^^^^ 
flnanpdaST' structure, moans of repotting money spent for 
conip«(ter use, and a means of continuing the flexibility of 
cost center managers. It la unclear when, or If, this 
subgroup met since the last meeting, but, judging from the 
diversity of members' comments, there was no concensus among 
them. The minutes reportitig this segment of the meeting do 
not reflect any of the comments reported in the observer's 
notes regarding this interaction.) 

Word from the Superintendent Included: 

. • . 

- He would chair the .proposed steering committee but 
would vote only In event of a tie. 

- There should be no problem with reporting relationship 
i within the team's proposed structure because there is 

good x3ommunlcat ion at the administrative level. 

- The Steering Committee should not have a board member 
orij it and should include only one representative from 
the Instructional Division. 



^Assistant Superintendents. 
Committee's report should go to only the 
Superintendent; he would inform others of critical 
issues and obtain feedback. 



The Superintendent's claim that the problem of reporting 
relationships is a "hollow issue" sparked a spirited 
discussion among at least four team members. Two vehemently 
disagreed that it was a hollow issue. ' , 

The chairperson outlined on the chalkboard a planning v 
model, he had obtained from the consultant r but he gave 
little direction— about how to apply it. It included: 

' ' -., ■ fl ■ - 

I. Charge 
II. Process 
III. Issues/Problems 
IV. Plan . X ft 



Staffing - 
Approval process 
- Administrative Applications 

.Recommendations from suggested applications 
Policy statements 
Strategies . 
Implementation action 

Pribrities — 
Timeline 

Cost ' ^ ' • 




should Initially be the 




InBtruQtlnail Applicationa 
Beoommendationa from augg^ated appUootions 
Policy Btfttementa 
Strategies 

Irn)lementation action ' 

Priocltlea 

Timeline 

Coat \ ' ' 

Subgroups assembled again to continue their deliberations ' 
dver recommendations. The observer sat with the 
administrative uses subgroup. ^ 

Several subgroup members expressed discomfort with the 
model because they didn't cace to start with and prioritize 
individual applications and then move "back up"* in 
generality. Some wanted to simply state general uses and. 
policies for the interinj report and let the proposed steering 
committee deal with specifics. One member, though^ responded 
that he had trouble releasing an incomplete report. At that 
point a member interjected, "We have as a go'&l an integrated 
data system and have talked about the things we want. Those 
are our recommendations ." These she listed: 

- flexibility 

- integrated access 

- quick response 

- direct access from site of work 

- direct functions at site of task 

- accuracy and control of data 

- storage of data ^ 
/ - transparent to user 

■ — adequate security 

- easy to use 

- timelines 

One administrator vehemently protested placing such 
'specific objectives in a goal statement.* He felt that that 
amounted to getting into the schematics and configuration of 
hardware. But when questioned as to what they should 
recommend, he had no 'specif ic answer and reluctantly agreed 
to discuss each item oij the (list. 

One interaction that occurred during the discussion was 
especially pointed. It f^used upon "direct access from site 
of work." A principal in the subgroup reported that 
currently access is of ten by foot or by .phone. A central 
office administrator replied that means of access really 
doesn't matter, just as long as there is some form of / 
access. The principal maintained that it «^does matter, 
especially since he assumed they had been talking about 
access via conputer. 



Thl« Bamo pvinoip«l, w«8 qult« inalaUnt that thoae wlth ' 
aata' prooeaalng baQKground thofQughXy axplain all Items on 
tha Uat—tho»a 8ystam re<5ui cement 8 that had been deaotl bed 
as ao olearout and well Identified at .the beginning of the 
team meeting. 

Anotherjtadmlnietratoc brought up networking with the 
ijuecy, "I pcealiine, thia ia a human activity not a computer 
activity?" Wo one reaponded to olarlfv hia miaunderatandinci . 

Membera of the subgroup agreed that specific stratagiea 
to implement their recommendations were beyond their 
capabilities and that these should be left to the proposed 
manager and steering committee. 

Whpn the entire team reaeaembled^ mentbera disaqsaed 
(1) tVying some pr9^^^ simulations at the October 28 meeting 
to see how their p structure would work and (2) 

setting a timeline to obtain feedback from others in the 
district. The^ October ,28 meeting was cancelled and neither 
of these tasks was ever accomplished, - 

Meetinti - laovember 15, 1983 

A first draft of the team's recommendations dated 
November 7, 1983/ was sent to team members before the 
November 15 meeting. (At least one member f though^ had not 
received the draft prior to the meeting.) 

. Several members expressed the desire to see philosophy 
placed closer to the frpnt of the document in order to 
provide initial justifications for the teamVs recommendations. 

^hen one team member asked the consultant for more deta'il 
about how the Coitputer Coordirtation and Support Center would 
function^ the chairperson inter j'ec ted that some members of 
the team had developed a model. In fact f three team members 
had completely reworked and added to the consultant's draft 
recommendations. This revision included a recommendation for 
H cbirputer manager (1) to oversee the corpputer cente^r/ which 
was . to'^^^^^^ the same organization as the current computer 

center but with staff increased from 13^5 to 22.5; and (2) tb^ 
report directly to the Superintendent. It also included, 
besides the.recpmmendations in the consultant' s draft: a 
process, cbraplete with flow chart, for initiating proposals - 
not identified in the long-range pian; a recommendation 
specifying the exact budget function numbers to be used for 
computer-related expenditures and what such expenditures 
could consist of? and a recommendation requiring of all 
administrators competence in administrative coitputer uses. 
Further, appended to the draft' s recommendations for 
\ instructional applications were the inplementation activities 



.fchats fehi tnBtscuqtionfll UBOB subgroup hfld inoluded in itsa 
earliee report • ' 

Several beam memberp and thb oonaultant expreaeed" 
qonfualon that the revised draft included ideaa' the team , had 
"riot diacuaaed, (The ohalrperaon replied that the ideaa 
included could be found in the fiiinutea,) Attention waa 
redirected to the oonaultant'a draft at thia point due to 
objections to thia revised draft. 

This meeting concluded with deliberations (incomplete) 
over the relationship of the proposed steering^ committee to 
other decision-making groups in the district, * This 
discussion included consideration of two additional user 
oommittees as proposed in the draft revision. The team 
agreed these coJnmittees would add another bureaucratic layer 
and complicate decision making* The committee adjourned with 
the charge to look at both '•drafts" in preparation for 
further discussion on November 16. 

t ■' . ' . ' ■ 

- Meeting November 16, 1963 

The committee members returned to the consultant's draft 
of November 7, 1983. The revised version presented by some 
coironittfee members at the November 15th meeting wa& by and 
large rejected. The committee members went through the 
consultant's document page by page sugijes ting changes as they 
went along. For examplei it was suggested that an executive 
summary of just the committee' s recommendations be placed 
' before, the body of the report. A major change wds the 
decision to omit both dates and budget figures from the list 
of 'activities for the implementation of recommendations. The 
;):espbnsibility for Setting timelines and dollar amounts was 
given to an interim committee that, is to be essentially a 
smaller version of the present committee. 

V ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , . 

Meeting - November 23/ 1983 

Another draft of the recommendations was available before 
this meeting and rev iewe^d^^^^^^^^^ meeting. Comments focused 

on shortening the executiyei: summary and oo the wording of 
various sections. No m?ijor revisions were suggested. 

■ ' '. " • * 
Meeting - November 28, 1983 

■ . ' *• 

"Another version of the report was distributed prior to 

this meeting and was revieWed at the meeting. 



(1) prQblciin atatcinrant is boo nftitiv^ dosin!^ give t;ru9 
pibfeuce of qomputec flnd braining in fehe diibplofe (a team 
immNr'a voluritacy c«ivition app|ar,ed in the final report;) i 
ana (2) a budget figure for the aomput'er ooordlnation and 
Bupport offlqe for 1904-1989- ehould be addfid ' 
($QSiOOO-|llo6,OQO for manager/ eeoretary* and auppUea) . / 
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